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Te possibility of securing an ample supply 

of skilled labor at all times has influenced 
the decision of many manufacturing concerns 
to establish themselves in Detroit. Here are 
found hundreds of thousands of skilled artisans 

“sattracted to this city by the automotive and 
allied industries. 
In addition, the assurance of reasonably steady 
employment at wages in keeping with the require- 
ments of today, desirable living conditions, and 
freedom from discordant employee-employer 
relations has drawn to Detroit thousands of 
workers skilled in mass production methods. 


There is also abundant testimony to the fact that 
manufacturing costs in Detroit are lower than in 


and 


contented.... 


fee any other industrial center because 
aa) of the co-operation of skilled work- 

men, which makes for more efficient 
roduction, materially lowering the 
bor cost per unit. 


Manufacturers who locate in this area are assured 
of building on a secure foundation with respect 
to the employment of men and women who are 
permanent, ambitious, skilled, prosperous, free, 
and contented. 


The combined services and resources of the 
Union Trust Company and The National Bank 
of Commerce, under one roof in the Union Trust 
Building, are available to men and firms interested 
in the Detroit area. 


National Rank of Commerce 
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But Do You Remember Scopes ? 


I have read Mr. Kraus’ article (““Modern 
Business in Evolution,” September issue) 
with a good deal of interest, and I hope 
with some profit. The Union Trust Com- 
pany idea of giving more than mere bank- 
ing service to customers has been in 
evidence here since the establishment of 
our Divisional some twenty- 
five years ago. Having grown up in this 
environment, I am naturally a stron 
advocate of the policy, usually at so muc 
per agate line. 

Mr. Kraus covers a good deal of ground 
and does it exceedingly well. Without any 
desire to criticise his very able effort, it 
seems to me that business is always in a 
state of evolution. I am not yet tottering, 
but I can remember very distinctly when 
there were no automobiles, no aeroplanes, 
no radio and mighty few telephones, electric 
lights or bath tubs. I can remember 
distinctly when there were horse cars on 
the streets in Chicago and New York. 
Perhaps all this is evidence of evolution in 
business, but it has been going on ever 
since men began to use their brains to save 
their backs. More backs being needed 
nowadays for golf, more brains are needed 
for business. 

Seriously, I think Mr. Kraus’ article is 
a splendid one and I ———- your send- 
ing it to me. I think I can use a dozen or 
so copies to good advantage. 


Guy W. Cooke 
Assistant Cashier 
First National Bank, Chicago 


A Leg to Stand On ? 
Sirs: 
Mr. Thomas J. Malone in his article 


-entitled “Please Stop Payment” (August 


issue) does not, it seems to me, make it 
plain, just what position the bank is in 
which cashes a check on which an order has 
been made stopping payment. 

We cashed a check upon which a stop 
payment order had been given. There is 
no question at all about the order in any 
way; it was in our check files the day we 
cashed the check. A number of days after, 
probably two weeks, the drawer called our 
attention to the fact that this check upon 
which payment had been stopped, was in 
his cancelled checks. We immediately 
gave our customer credit for the amount. 

The check had been cashed at the 
Citizens State Bank, Clearwater, Neb., who 
sent it to their correspondent bank, and 
finally through the regular channels it 
came to us, when we paid it. 

It seems to me that the article does not 
make it clear whether in this case we are the 
losers in this transaction. Would like to 
have an opinion, at least in our case. 


Nebraska 


—eo— 


Hands Across the Sea 
Sirs: 

Magazine article by Burton Crane on 
“‘What’s the Trouble in Japan?” which 
appeared in your August issue, was read 
with much interest not (only?) because the 
writer is in charge of the Japanese Depart- 
ment of this bank, but also he happened to 
live with Mr. Inouye and received cashier 
training from him in Tokyo. 

T am particularly anxious to mail that 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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issue to several of my friends in Japan and 
if you can spare about six copies of same 
for me, it will oblige me considerably. 
J. K. 
California Bank 
Los Angeles 


Improving on the Original 
Sirs: 

I .have just read Mr. Ivan Wright’s 
article on “Balancing the Nation’s Bank- 
,; in the August issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House and I am prompted to send 
you for your information a copy of a study 
which we made regarding the circulation of 
Federal Reserve notes. 

The enclosed article (““That’s Where Our 
Money Goes,” a survey of the _ inter- 
district movement of Fourth District 
notes), you will note, uses data made avail- 


able by the operation of the gold settlement 
fund described in Mr. Wright’s article. 
H. B. Furnkers, Research Statistician 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Cleveland 
—eo— 
Bespeaking Education 
Sirs: 
If possible, would like to have you send 
us forty-five copies of September issue of 
The Burroughs Clearing House for distribu- 
tion among our bank employees. The 
article ““The Bank’s Best Asset—Brains” 
(by W. R. Morehouse) appeals to us, and 
we want all of our employees to read this. 
Please advise if these can be sent to us 
and also send us a bill for the expense in 
connection therewith. We will appreciate 
this courtesy very much. 
Orro Vice-president 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 
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RESEARCH ESSENTIAL 


IN MAINTAINING 


SAFE AND PRODUCTIVE INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS 


ie planning the investment programs of clients initially, 
and in supervising them thereafter, the Brookmire or- 
ganization makes use of basic research to the fullest possible 
extent. @ This research deals not alone with the past, but 
rather is essentially forward-looking, for the productiveness of 
any investment fund depends upon the accuracy with which 
the future may be gauged. @ A quarter century experience 
in constructive investment counsel of this character has re- 
sulted in the development of methods which several thou- 
sand clients avail themselves of continuously. @ Through 
Brookmire Service, banks also receive specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the investment of their funds. They are 
provided, too, with a specialized source of counsel which 


they utilize in advising depositors. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by addressing 
our Executive Vice-President at 551 Fifth Avenne, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Course Federal Reserve? 


At the Crossroads With the System—and Some 
Suggestions in the Interests of Membership 


HE publicity which has recently 
been given to the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve 


guided by the following typical inci- 
dent in a country bank in Ohio. The 


cBy Elbert A. Carter 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


Act leaves the average reader confused 
and wondering what has suddenly happened to make the 
activities and the functioning of the Federal Reserve Act 
front page news. The Federal Reserve Act is nothing new. 
It was passed in 1913 and the 
Federal Reserve banks were es- 
tablished in October of 1914. 
There have been various amend- 
ments to the original statute, but 
the basic act in 
itself has been 
in existence and 
the Federal Re- 
serve banks 
have been oper- 
ating for nearly 
fifteen years. 
Many of the 
critics who are 
today voicing 
their opinions 
of the Federal 
Reserve System 
might well be 
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The United States Treasury, Washington, viewed from beside the General Sherman monument 


vice-president of this bank is well versed 
in his profession and also in the practi- 
cal application of the Federal Reserve Act in its relation- 
ship to the banking business. A customer recently came 
into his bank very much inclined to blame the Federal 
Reserve Board, or the Federal Reserve banks, as he put it, 
for some business reverses. The vice-president of the bank, 
after listening to his tirade, took a copy of the Federal 
Rerseve Act from his desk and handed it to the customer, 
with the question, ““‘Have you ever read this?” 

The customer admitted he had not. 

“Well, then,” said the banker, “how can you presume to 
criticize the Federal Reserve banks if you haven’t even 
read the Federal Reserve Act? Take this home with you 
and read it, and don’t bring it back tomorrow, because it 
will take you some time to go through it and learn just what 
the Federal Reserve banks do.” 

This incident illustrates the contention that most of the 
publicity directed against the Federal Reserve System is 
voiced by those who have little or no knowledge of the 
Federal Reserve Act, whose knowledge of the practical 
workings of the Federal Reserve banks is based upon the 
headlines of the newspapers, or the popular columnists who 
are writing stories rather than facts, and consequently the 
measure of such publicity lies not in its constructive quali- 
ties, but rather in its extraordinary volume. 


Necessary Legislation 


The Federal Reserve Act states in its preamble, its main 
purposes, which are: ““To provide for the establishment of 
Federal Reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to 
afford means of redis- 
counting commercial 
paper, to establish a 
more effective super- 
vision of banking in the 
United States, and for 
other purposes.” Much 
of the writing which is 
given publicity is di- 
rected against policy of 
certain banks or of the 
Federal Reserve Board, 
rather than toward the 
fundamental and neces- 
sary changes’ which 


should be made in the 
law, and while there 
may be differences of 
opinion as to what con- 
stitutes the best policy, 
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this in itself is not sufficient reason for 
asking Congress to make changes in 
the law. A certain amount of criticism 
is helpful, whether it be constructive 
or destructive, but the effect of criti- 
cism can best be seen in a change of 
application of law or a change in the 
policy of the operations of an organi- 
zation without the necessity of revamp- 
ing the foundation upon which the 
organization operates. 

In the minds of many of our citizens, 
the great panacea for all our ills is 
Congressional action. If we would 
remedy,improve, or destroy certain evils 
in our social or economic life, the 
natural inclination is to anticipate 
a corrective law at the next session 
of Congress or the Legislature. 

Admitting, for the moment, 
that the basic foundation of the 
Federal Reserve Act can be im- 
proved upon to meet changing 
conditions in American banking, 
it must also be admitted that 
capable, experienced executives, 
able to carry out such legislation 
in accordance with the intent 
and purpose of the legislation as 
they interpret it, are as neces- 
sary as legislation itself. It is im- 
possible for any legislation, affect- 
ing so primarily the economic 
business of banking, to be effec- 
tive if it ignores the rudimentary 
laws of economics. In many 
elections the people of the 
country have proven themselves 
again and again capable of sound 
economic reasoning when they 
have had an opportunity to 
express themselves. For instance, 
it will be impossible to enact any 
legislation modifying the Federal 
Reserve Act which ignores the 
laws of supply and demand in 
their relation to money and credit, 
nor will any legislation aiming at 
speculation of any kind, an arbitrary 
rate for loaning money, or price restric- 
tion, ever be practical of application 
through the Federal Reserve Act. Nor 
will legislation with its aim at funda- 
mental matters of policy and judgment 
in the administration of the Federal 
Reserve Act, effect any pronounced 
change in the conditions which it 
attempts to remedy. 

Somewhere between the idealism, 
which we are told was the basis for 
origin of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
the practical everyday business of the 
country as it exists, is a middle ground 
closely allied to the prevailing, ac- 
cepted, economic laws upon which any 
changes in the Federal Reserve Act 
must be molded and predicated. 

There are only a few of the basic 
principles upon which the Federal 
Reserve Act has been operating for 
the last fifteen years, which require 
legislation at this time. The most de- 
sirable change is legislation which will 


make it possible to obtain a member- 
ship of 100 per cent among the banks 
in the United States. 

One very practical way which would 
contribute toward a larger membership 
and also toward a fuller use on the 
part of the national banks which are 
now members, would be through a 
liberalization of the rediscount privi- 
lege. The idea behind the rediscount 
function as the act was originally 
planned, seems to have been that it 
was in the nature of an emergency 
function. At all events, the original 


Federal Reserve Act never contem- 


Elbert A. Carter 


plated more than temporary borrow- 
ings by member banks from Federal 
Reserve banks. As an emergency 
function, however, the original act was 
not broad enough in the classes of 
paper which it allowed Federal Reserve 
banks to rediscount. 

Due to the declining volume of com- 
mercial paper now held by the banks 
of the country, eligible paper could be 
extended to include maturing bonds of 
corporations and railroads, equipment 
trust and car trust certificates issued 
by the railroads, the notes of industrial 
finance corporations, industrial loans, 
such as those made by the Morris Plan 
banks, maturing bonds issued by 
municipalities and, finally, mortgage 
loans which now form an important vol- 
ume of the loans held by member banks. 

In broadening the scope of the re- 
discount privilege, some recognition 
should be given to the principle that 
the loans made by banks of any locality 
to an industry peculiar to that locality 
or to a business of any kind upon which 
the inhabitants depend for their living, 
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should be considered commercial paper 
and eligible for rediscount. No legis- 
lation can make or unmake commercial 
paper in the sense that such loans 
constitute the paper of commerce of 
any given community, because neces- 
sarily each community and its business 
determines that for itself and any 
changes in the Federal Reserve Act 
looking toward the broadening of 
eligible paper in justice to smaller 
banks of the country, should recognize 
the necessity of providing for those 
banks of the country that at the pres- 
ent time are unable to use the re- 
discount privilege. In justice to 
the banks that depend upon the 
various exchanges of the large 
centers for their business, secured 
loans to the members of such ex- 
changes should under certain 
limitations be eligible for re- 
discount. 


ig is conceivable, even probable, 
that within our lifetime we 
shall see the retirement of our 
war debt which at the present 
time constitutes the basis of 80 
per cent of the borrowings by 
member banks from the Federal 
Reserve banks, and as our gov- 
ernment debt decreases and our 
bond issues are retired, there 
must be a broadening of the 
paper which is eligible for loans 
at the Federal Reserve banks to 
take up the void created by the 
redemption of government securi- 
ties. The last few years have 
demonstrated that the use of 
commercial paper moves in cycles 
and that the business of the 
country is now nearing the period 
at which the minimum of com- 
mercial paper is in use. A 
recent issue of the Financial and 
Commercial Chronicle contains the 
details of all public financing for the 
first six months of 1929. A preponder- 
ance of financing and re-financing has 
been cared for through common stock 
issues. This means that for every 
dollar of stock sold to the public, a 
certain amount of borrowing from 
banks is no longer necessary. Anyone 
inclined to statistics could easily work 
out a ratio which would gauge the 
time when industry would no longer 
be forced to borrow from the banks 
and so discover in the future that 
commercial paper will no longer be the 
medium of temporary finance. 

The rediscount function is charac- 
teristic of all central banks of issue and 
it is the broadening of this function 
which —more than anything else —will 
bring to the banks of the country the 
opportunity of turning Federal Reserve 
membership into a valuable asset. The 
immediate future of the Federal Re- 
serve System is not dependent upon 
the policy of the Federal Reserve 
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Board toward the call loan market, nor 
its policy toward our gold supply, nor 
our connection with central banks of 
other countries, nor the proposed 
International Bank, but it does de- 
pend most certainly upon a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of extending 
membership in the system to all 
banks of the country —by Congress, 
the President, the Federal Reserve 
Board and by all who believe that the 
Federal Reserve System should con- 
tinue to exist. 


Federal Reserve Membership 


‘The banking business is essentially 
one that is creative of only one thing, 
credit, but it is unable to create credit 
unless there is a demand for it from 
the business of the country. The bank- 
ing business is a business that essenti- 
ally depends upon commerce, industry, 
and agriculture, and does not itself 
originate business. The business of 
the country comes first and the banks 
must accommodate themselves to its 
contraction and expansion. Behind 
the banks of the country stands the 
Federal Reserve System which is one 
step further removed from actual busi- 
ness life. 

The Federal Reserve banks cannot 
take an active part in creating 
or originating industry, or commerce, 
or agriculture, but must wait until the 
needs of the country necessitate the 
facilities that are offered under the 
Federal Reserve Act. The dealings of 
the Federal Reserve banks are not with 
the public, though they serve the pub- 
lic indirectly through the banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

As a practical matter, un- 


member banks _ in 


dividends. 


The Character of Membership 


Membership in the Federal Reserve 
System is divided into two classes. 
First, the national bank and state bank 
members that have considered mem- 
bership an asset and take advantage of 
every privilege that the Federal 
Reserve banks offer. Second, there 
are those national banks that are 
passive or involuntary members of the 
Federal Reserve System. Rather than 
convert their national into state bank 
charters, they have retained their 
national bank charters and are un- 
willing members of the Federal Reserve 
System. The latter class of banks do 
not care to take advantage of member- 
ship. They fail to use any of the 
facilities offered by their Federal Re- 
serve Bank and do not see how their 
membership is an advantage. 

There are two good reasons for the 
passive attitude which these banks 
take toward the Federal Reserve 
System. The first reason is that the 
management and policy of many of 
these banks lies in the hands of old- 
time country bankers who were satis- 
fied with conditions previous to the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Act. 
They are strictly local banks, their 
business is self-contained and they 
rarely have occasion to look beyond the 
rut which they have worn in the busi- 
ness life of their community. The 
management of these banks is satisfied 
to be allowed to go on as it has for 
many years, failing altogether to take 
into consideration the added facilities 
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that it could afford to the public and 
its customers if it took advantage of 
some of the new ideas that have been 
introduced into the banking business 
since the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Every Federal Reserve Bank has a 
corps of men whose duties are to call 
upon and establish closer contacts with 
their member banks. But in spite of 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve 
banks to influence the member banks 
to use the facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System, their efforts will not 
be fully successful until the Federal 
Reserve Act is broadened in certain of 
its operations which will bring these 
member banks voluntarily into closer 
relationship with the Federal Reserve 
System. If every member bank con- 
sidered its Federal Reserve Bank solely 
as a depository for its reserves and con- 
tinued to conduct its business as it did 
prior to 1914, there would be little 
progress in the banking profession. 

Another very important reason for 
the passive attitude of some national 
banks and the refusal of a great many 
state banks to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System is the propa- 
ganda which the member banks in the 
reserve cities of the country have 
originated through fear of the loss of 
bankers’ deposits. The larger banks 
act as the reserve agents of the non- 
member state banks, and the amount 
of these balances held in the larger city 
banks runs into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Quite naturally, 
the city banks feel that if the state 
banks become members of the Federal 
Reserve System these balances will be 

withdrawn and held in the 


Federal Reserve banks. As a 


less the Federal Reserve 


System can be broadened so 
as to make membership a 
valuable asset to the banks 
of the country, particularly 
to the country banks of which 
there are some 14,000 outside 
of the system, it can never 
fulfill its destiny. 


“THE best way to bring the 

Federal Reserve Act to 
non-member banks today is 
through that means which 
will offer an actual return in 
dollars and cents. The law 
restricting the dividend rate 
to a cumulative 6 per cent 
should be changed so that 
Federal Reserve banks could 
pay dividends to their stock- 
holders, the member banks, 
in proportion to their yearly 
earnings. The huge surpluses, 
which the Federal Reserve 
banks have accumulated, ap- 
parently belong to the govern- 


general rule the city banks 
in advising the state banks 
regarding membership in the 
Federal Reserve System in- 
fluence the decision of the 
state bank against member- 
ship with the contention: 
“While membership in the 
Federal Reserve System is 
good for us, you wouldn’t 
find it to your advantage, 
and though we are members, 
don’t do as we do, but as we 
say.” The influence that 
the city bankers exert upon 
the country banks can be 
measured by the compara- 
tively small number of state 
banks in the country at large 
that have applied to the 
Federal Reserve System for 
membership. 

During the years 1918 to 
1922, the average country 
bank could have closed its 
accounts with its out-of-town 
correspondents and used its 


ment, but future earnings 


Federal Reserve Bank to its 


should be paid out to the 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


advantage. The changing 
(Continued on page 72) 
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With the Merger Movement 


VALLUWwAY 


The heart of New York’s financial district 


The New York Banks as Examples, and Some of 
the Problems That Consolidation Foreshadows 


HE year 1929 probably will go 

down in the annals of economic 

history as a year of mergers. 
During the first quarter of this year 
the financial press reported 125 consoli- 
dations and acquisitions, forty-two of 
which alone involved total assets of 
over twelve billion dollars. 

Every form of industrial endeavor 
seems to be rushing toward this recently 
renewed trend in American business. 
There are food mergers, airplane merg- 


ers, power mergers, public utility 
mergers, distribution mergers —and 
many other mergers actual and 


rumored. It is only natural, then, that 
the great institutions which render 
financial service to all these other lines 
of industry should also follow the 
general trend and form various types 
of combinations calculated better to 
serve their clientele. 

The fact of the matter is, as the 
bank reports at the end of 1928 show, 
that the tendency to concentrate funds 
into relatively few of the bigger 
banking institutions has been under 
way for some time, and that the move- 
ment for the big banking houses to 
join forces had already begun before 
1929. At the close of the year 


A. L. White 


1928 there were in the United States 
approximately 23,000 commercial 
banks with total deposits of $36,750,- 
000,000. Of these banks 284 each had 
deposits of $20,000,000 and upward, 
making aggregate deposits among those 
relatively few banks of $26,822,752,000, 
or 73 per cent of the deposits of the 
whole. Among the 284 banks are 
61 which have deposits ranging from 
$100,000,000 to more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Twenty-four of these banks 
are in New York City. 


MERGERS among our largest banks 

first received their strong impetus, 
apparently, in 1926, when the Chase 
National Bank and the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank merged. But 
prior to that time the Chase National 
Bank had formed two other com- 
binations. 

In 1921 the Chase National Bank 
through affiliation with the Metro- 
politan Bank, the banking organiza- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, increased its opportunities 
for service to the public by the addition 


of seven branches. Then in 1925 it 
strengthened its foreign service by 
taking over three branches from the 
American Foreign Banking Corpora- 
tion. Through this action the bank 
acquired a foreign branch at Havana. 
Cuba, and one at each end of the 
Panama Canal, Cristobal and Panama 
City. 

Then came the merger with the 
Mechanics and Metals Bank in 1926, 
followed by those with the Mutual 
Bank in 1927 and the Garfield Bank 
early in 1929. These consolidations 
all enhanced the position of the Chase 
National Bank in regard to the exten- 
sion of domestic branches. 

An affiliation of still broader scope 
occurred on July 1, 1929, when the 
Chase National Bank affiliated with 
the American Express Company, there- 
by increasing its capacity to serve its 
clientele in foreign countries by the 
proprietary use of over sixty American 
Express Company offices scattered 
throughout various foreign countries, 
in addition to the several thousand 
banking correspondents abroad which 
the Chase National Bank already had. 

The most recent consolidation made 
by the Chase National Bank is the 
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merger with another national bank, 
the National Park Bank of New York, 
consummated during the summer, 
which gives the enlarged institution 
total capital funds of around $238,- 
000,000, and re-establishes the Chase 
National Bank’s position as second 
largest national bank in the country in 
point of resources, being exceeded only 
by the National City Bank. 


WHat has been done in the way ol 

mergers by the Chase National 
Bank has been paralleled by the Na- 
tional City Bank, and by the Guaranty 
Trust Company in its merger with the 
National Bank of Commerce, making 
these three banking combinations the 
leaders in amount of resources in this 
country. To the casual observer it 
might almost appear that the larger 
metropolitan banks were making a 
race through these various mergers for 
supremacy in size. But as one official 
of the Chase National Bank explains, 
it is not a matter of becoming the 
largest bank in the country so much as 
of trying to be the best bank in point 
of service, and mergers enable a bank 
to obtain in a short time facilities for 
broader service which it would take 
an ordinary institution years to build 
up by natural growth. 

Whether the object be mere size or a 
desire for better service, certain it is 
that a persistent re-grouping of the 
leading New York City banks is going 
on. The merger between the Chase 
National Bank and the National Park 
Bank was something like the ninth 
or tenth bank merger made in New 
York City during the year 1929. 
Another merger made during the 
summer months —that of the Seaboard 
National Bank and the Equitable 
Trust Company —is significant as indi- 
cating a tendency in these mergers for 
an institution to drop its national 
charter in favor of a state trust 
company charter. In the same way, 
the merger of the Chemical National 
Bank with the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company results in the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company, 
and the Hanover National Bank when 
combining with the Central Union 
Trust Company drops its national 
charter to become a part of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company. 

In one instance when a national 
bank has joined a state bank, both 
charters have been retained. The 
National City Bank recently acquired 
a controlling stock interest in the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
and the new organization operates as 
the City Bank Farmers’ Trust Com- 
pany under a state charter, while the 
National City Bank, of course, still 
retains its identity and its national 
eharter. In a strict interpretation of 
the term, possibly this combination is 
not a merger, inasmuch as the City 


STANDING OF NATION'S LARGEST BANKS AS OF 
JUNE 29 AND JULY 1 STATEMENTS (1929) 
: Surplus and 
Bank Capital Undiv. Profits Deposits Resources 

National City, N. Y......... $110,000,000 $125,260,406 %1,470,891,893 $2,062,400,220 
City Bk. Farmers Tr......... 10,000,000 10,000,000 36,918,859 57,825,672 
National City Group. ....... 120,000,000 135,260,406 1,507,810,752  2,120,225,892 
Guaranty Trust, N. Y..... 70,000,000 116,418,068 1,041,909,263 —_1,566,010,960 
Continental Illinois Bank & 

‘Teast, 75,000,000 66,594,444 842,267,017 —_1,087,002,812 
Chase National, N. Y........ (61,000,000) (81,851,142) 827,322,944 1,116,404,751 
Chase Nat’l (July 1)......... 80,000,000 120,397,400... 
Bank of Italy, Cal........... 50,000,000 56,253,751 705,141,495 851,705,811 
Security First Nat’] Tr. & 

Sav., Los Angeles......... 30,000,000 25,310,581 545,546,664 615,067,161 
Bankers Trust, N. Y......... 25,000,000 79,638,531 540,935,632 699,339,620 
Irving Trust, N. Y........... 50,000,000 81,395,734 540,868,788 742,932,096 
Manhattan Co., N. Y........ 22,250,000 43,210,812 519,405,202 675,852,777 
First National, Chicago... ... 25,000,000 26,354,490 366,833,381 455,172,439 
First Union Tr. & Sav........ 7,500,000 11,504,598 124,705,982 150,184,838 
First Nat’l, Chi. Group...... 32,500,000 37,859,088 491,539,363 605,357,277 
Central Hanover Bank & 

21,000,000 79,153,270 463,586,558 603,900,543 
Equitable Trust, N. Y....... 30,000,000 28,801,889 460,588,331 589,980,680 
Bk. of Amer., N. A., N. Y. 

35,775,300 38,675,904 395,314,076 514,392,833 
Manufacturers Tr., N. Y..... 27,500,000 56,675,887 376,243,675 492,854,251 
First National, N. Y......... 10,000,000 97,773,175 340,917,064 457,953,767 
First National, Boston....... 25,000,000 25,997,105 328,995,520 468,791,731 
Bk. of America, Cal.......... 20,000,000 20,111,909 328,822,935 357,686,260 
Union Trust, Cleveland...... 22,850,000 16,605,663 290,290,192 344,204,139 
Chemical Bank & Trust, N. Y. . 

Peoples Wayne County, 

11,000,000 27,714,056 271,777,871 322,391,583 
Philadelphia National........ 14,000,000 38,927,206 265,698,492 358,341,191 
Cleveland Tr. Co., Cleveland.. 10,000,000 8,372,976 256,408,285 283,866,371 
American Trust Co., San 

Francisco. ............. 10,000,000 10,800,787 254,787,850 293,454,129 
25,250,000 15,280,684 246,907,330 307,562,329 
Chatham Phenix Nat’l, N.Y... 13,500,000 15,212,684 236,600,304 311,061,838 
Corn Exchange Bk. Tr., N. Y.. 12,100,000 22,421,545 221,726,322 264,208,696 
Marine Trust, Buffalo....... 10,000,000 20,036,131 220,844,203 268,383,206 
New York Trust, N. Y....... 12,500,000 33,094,512 208,032,791 295,201,635 
National Park, N. Y....... 15,000,000 24,500,806 180,838,816 265,653,302 
Old Colony Trust, Boston... 15,000,000 18,666,680 177,054,067 217,966,276 

—From The American Banker 


As they were ‘‘as of July 1, 1929”’ 


Bank Farmers’ Trust Company is 
operated as a separate unit and its 
stock is held in trust for the benefit of 
the National City Bank’s stockholders. 

In this matter of mergers, many 
ramifications arise. There are the 
advantages from the elimination of 
duplicating functions and the reshaping 
of business units so as to produce 
greater economies and larger profits. 
But on this point most of the large 
bank mergers are too recent for the 
merged institutions to have a founda- 
tion in dollars and cents results on 
which to base conclusive arguments or 
to present actual figures in proof of 
these advantages. 

There is also the question of the 
possible elimination of a peculiar form 
of almost cutthroat competition which 
has existed among some of the metro- 
politan banks. This competition re- 
sults in the rapid establishment of 


branch banks, several of which may be 
crowded into the same small neighbor- 
hood, thus duplicating or dividing 
service, and often unduly inflating real 
estate values. 

Another question that is sometimes 
discussed is the effect that these various 
combinations may have upon the 
securities of the banks in the stock 
market. 


Two dilemmas that appear on the 

horizon, are, on the one hand, the in- 
creasing difficulties of finding enough 
big executives competent to shoulder 
the burdens of such huge financial 
institutions as are resulting from some 
of the mergers, and on the other hand, 
the possible unsettling of employment 
in the minor bank positions. 

The answers to most of these ques- 
tions are at the present time in a some- 
what hypothetical state, and only 


(Continued on page 59) 
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© GALLOWAY 

The Pullman Bank, in Chicago, whose full 

name is the Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 
has a building of distinctive design 


© INTERNATIONAL 
Members of the Senate Finance Committee, the only committee meeting 
during the summer months, busy formulating the new tariff bill. Reed Smoot, 
of Utah, chairman, sits at the head of the table 


© GALLOWAY 
; The financial street in the ‘capital of the world,”’ 
me Geneva—the Rue du Stand, with the Banque Popu- 
laire Genevoise in the left foreground 


© KEYSTONE 
A model of the Polish National Bank to be 
erected in Warsaw, shown at the Poznan 
exhibition. Observe that the frontage is 
virtually all glass for natural lighting 
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Attention! The military guard of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, all 
ex-service men 


© HERBERT PHOTOS 
The five most notable members of the new 
Labor Cabinet of England—left to right, 
- H. Thomas, Philip Snowden, Premier 
say MacDonald, J. R. Clynes, and Arthur 
Henderson 


The Rand Building, twenty-six stories, bank and 

office building of the Marine Trust of 

Buffalo. The picture at the left shows one of the 

Marine Trust’s industrial exhibits in the lobby, an 

exhibit of ‘‘Durez,’’ manufactured by General 
astics 
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Why Not Flexible Interest 
Rates, Merging of Accounts, 
Selling Schools and Better 
Merchandising in General? 


HEN the sales of left-handed 

widgets began to show a down- 

ward curve, Thaddeus J. 
Wilgus, the widget king, summoned 
his director of research and told him 
to get busy; he had already lost time. 
Shortly thereafter, the hitherto drab 
widget blossomed forth in a variety 
of colors and a set of purely orna- 
mental do-jiggers on the side. Sales 
again went zooming. 

The same thing, you will recall, 
happened in the gadget industry 
except that the gadget people, more 
astute, anticipated the need for an 
improved article and suffered not even 
a temporary decline. 

That will be remembered as the 
beginning of this accelerated age of 
scientific research in American industry. 
Nowadays, every forward-looking 
manufacturer prods his engineers for 
fear his competitor will bring out some 
new improvement that may put his 
product at a disadvantage. And it was 
but a little while ago that only the 
most broad-gauged executives regarded 
research as anything but a necessary 
evil —like credit losses. 

Now what has the banker done about 
this new American tempo —merchan- 
dising? 

Well, as far as his customers are 
concerned, he has done rather well. 
In granting credit, he shows a keen 
appreciation of existing and potential 
conditions. He knows that production 
is no longer the manufacturer’s problem 
—it is distribution. He has learned 
that transportation betterments have 
brought hand-to-mouth buying with 
consequent justification for small in- 
ventories only; that advertising is a 
most vital force for mass selling in the 
face of mounting costs and narrower 
profit margins. 

All these things he has learned and 
more, and he judges the statements of 
his borrowers accordingly. 

But what of his own business? Is he 


cy I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland Trust 
Company 


as alert to the need for merchandising 
his own banking services? Does he 
constantly seek new and better uses 
and new markets for his product? 

True enough, there was the recent 
era in which the banker was alert to 
the various “marketing” devices that 
came upon a virgin field —the factory 
savings plans, the school savings plans, 
the Christmas Clubs, the travel clubs — 
all of them worthy and all of them pro- 
ductive of a numerical quantity of 
accounts which the banks can now 
boast, or regret, as the case may be. 

That was the age in which banks, 
new to advertising and sales, eagerly 
sought sheer numbers of accounts to 
add to the institution’s prestige and 
size. They hoped that by nursing these 
small accounts along they would some 
day be profitable. Well, some of them 
have been profitable but more of them 
have not. 


OW then, the banker is confronted 
by the manufacturers’ dilemma — 
mounting costs. He begins to analyze 
his accounts and finds that balances 
alone mean nothing—that activity 
and excessive demands for service may 
mean an actual loss in carrying an 
account that apparently is luscious. 
So he reaches the second stage of 
most banks’ development—that of 
striving for quality of account rather 
than quantity. Understand, he doesn’t 
mean to neglect the little fellow. 
Volume has its points —especially as‘a 
distribution of risks. ““The greater the 
number of your sales, the greater the 
stability of your business,” sagely 
remarks Julius Rosenwald of Sears- 
Roebuck. But asa perfectly defensible 
business practice, he must bend his 
greatest energy where the greatest 
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profit lies, not 
forgetting his 
position as a 
servant of the 
community. 


The checking 


account has 
been turned in- 

side out and 

many a large corporation has been 
shown, tactfully, the error of its ways 
and the consequent imposition on the 
bank. 

But in all this sudden welter of 
analysis, not much has been done with 
the savings account. Is it possible 
that savings, that traditional backbone 
of the banking business, is also guilty 
of non-support and failure to pay its 
way? We shall see. 

It has always been a difficult task to 
persuade people to save regularly out of 
income. That, after all, is the crux of 
this matter of educating people to true 
thrift. Once the saver has tasted the 
zest of accomplishment —the attain- 
ment of the things he has saved for — 
he remains a saver. 

Multiple savings accounts, each for 
a different purpose, is a questionable 
practice, although most banks up to a 
few years ago—in their scramble for 
quantity of accounts —stimulated the 
vogue of vacation club, tax money 
club, etc. Many of these so-called 
savings accounts are little more than 
moderately active commercial accounts, 
so frequent are the withdrawals from 
them. 

A recent examination of 5,000 sav- 
ings accounts in a large New York 
savings institution showed that only 
15 per cent were really savings ac- 
counts; that is, accounts showing 
regular deposits, apparently out of the 
depositors’ regular earnings, and few 
withdrawals. Over 40 per cent showed 
occasional or rare large deposits obvi- 
ously not strictly savings but probably 
profits from substantial dealings —the 
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purpose of the depositor being, appar- 
ently, to place substantial sums at 
work temporarily or permanently at 
the savings bank rate rather than to 
accumulate savings out of income. 
As in the case of commercial accounts, 
the average balance maintained deter- 
mines whether that account represents 
an earning to the bank or an actual 
outlay. So with savings accounts, 
good banking requires the maintenance 


A sliding scale of interest paid on large 
time di its and a premium of a quarter 
to a half per cent more for the accounts 
of steady savers 


of an average balance of sufficient 
size and stability to enable the 
bank to make the earning to 
which it is entitled. Where the 
amounts are all modest, this can 
only be accomplished by a unifi- 
cation of all savings accounts. 

Merging, these days, is a 
popular tendency and a merger 
of multiple savings accounts 
works in favor of the depositor as well, 
for only by so doing can he earn the 
maximum interest on the balances 
that he maintains. 

As has been pointed out, savings 
accounts nowadays are not strictly the 
steady accumulations from income but 
rather spasmodic deposits and with- 
drawals, many such accounts showing 
the activity of commercial accounts. 
Yet those accounts draw the same rate 
of interest as the legitimate savings 
fund on the uninterrupted use of which 
the banker can make a fair profit. 

As a consequence, the real saver — 
the man who saves regularly from in- 


come —actually pays for carrying the 
unprofitable, in-and-out- account, 
bigger though it may be, for both re- 
ceive the same prevailing rate. 

Thus there is no particular incentive 
for the saver —no premium for regular, 
growing deposits. 

Many bankers now lament the 
Christmas Club, which they hailed 
with such universal delight years ago, 
as an unprofitable “service” depart- 


ment except as it may have 
fed an undetermined amount 
of business to other depart- 
ments. Many assert that if 
they could discontinue paying 
interest on such accounts—as some 
banks have already—the accounts 
might be carried at a profit. 

But that would further nullify the 
incentive to thrift. My suggestion is 
in exact reverse. 


pay the steady saver a premium of a 

quarter or a half per cent more for his 
account. Penalize the haphazard saver 
if you can, by joint reduction of one- 
half per cent in interest on too-active 
accounts by agreement of all clearing 
house banks of your city. You'll be 
money ahead. But whatever else you 
do, give the saver an extra incentive. 


Fifteen 


Money is a great attractor, like light, 
which “to light doth beguile.” 

This would apply the department 
stores’ basement bargain principle 
to banking —in reverse, if you please. 

Regular patrons of a store find they 
can buy merchandise of certain grades 
at a discount in the basement. For 
articles of different grades or for differ- 
ent purposes, they go upstairs. 

In this new bank as I visualize it, 
the operator of 
large dealings who 
temporarily had 
funds he wanted 
to keep safely at 
good _ interest, 
would use the regu- 
lar “upstairs store” 
—perhaps a certif- 
icate of deposit. 
The steady saver 
would use the 
“*basement” where 
his money earned 
higher interest and, 
incidentally, where 
the bank’s over- 
head might not be 
quite as great. I do 
not necessarily 
mean a_ physical 
separation of the 
savings department 
into these two divi- 
sions. The same 
set-up of tellers’ 
cages could be used 
as at present, but 
the classifying of 
the two types of 
accounts would dis- 
tinguish them for 
purposes of interest 
rating. 

If the banking 
business is upside 
down, as someone has said —because 
the potentially non-profitable services 
are emphasized and placed in front, 
while the profitable services like loan 
departments are in the rear of the 
“store” —then the foregoing is a sugges- 
tion that may restore the business 
right side up. The public is getting 
accustomed and educated to the need 
of the banking business to readjust 
the relationship between costs and 
earnings. 

Again, banks have often been called 
“department stores of finance.” Some 
bankers indignantly deny the soft 
impeachment; others gracefully ac- 
knowledge a compliment they have not 
fully earned, but do nothing further 
to justify it. 

Many writers have frequently sought, 
also, to show how the business of 
handling money is no different from 
any other industry. 

Yet with all the reasonable points 
of similarity, many bankers have 
been slow to adopt many of the proven 
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business-building methods of industrial 
merchandising. 

“Do as I say, not as I do,” he says 
in effect to his commercial customers. 

In previous articles, I have pointed 
out some of the ways that the banker, 
through his very conservatism, is 
guilty of the very errors—mostly of 
omission —that he would not tolerate 
for a moment from his borrowing 
customers. 

As an advisor to business, the banker 
quickly acknowledges, nay insists, upon 
the importance of merchandising, but 
he deigns merely to pat the precocious 
child on its head when he finds it 
wandering near his own doorstep. 

Consider the annual report and 
communications to stockholders. 

Arthur H. Little points out in a 
recent issue of Printers’ Ink, that 
“annual reports are being used rather 
generally as material for advertising 
outside the organization and for sales 
extension within.”” And further “mer- 
chandising is a function of business 
that is being admitted respectfully and 
in a growing number of instances into 
the sanctity of the annual report to 
stockholders.” 

For many years it has been the 
plaint at conventions of the Financial 
Advertisers Association that the banker 
gave grudging, if any, acknowledgment 
to the advertising and sales efforts — 
such as they then 
were—that helped 
him to make an en- 
couraging annual 
report to his stock- 
holders. 

Even in recent years 
when financial adver- 
tising and_ business 
development men 
have won recognition 
and nominal accept- 
ance into the inner 
circle of the bank’s 
official family, it is still 
a question whether 
the awarding of a title 
is merely that, or 
actual acknowledg- 
ment of a major re- 
sponsibility in the 
growth, earnings, and 


policies of the in- 
stitution. 
That question is 


prompted by the 
absence of the mer- 
chandising angle from 
more or less stereo- 
typed annual reports 
made by heads of 
financial institutions, though the in- 
clusion of such references is a growing 
and respected practice in industry. 

Too many presidential reports in 
banks read like this: 

“IT am pleased to report that the 
bank has had a successful year. Assets 


have increased from blank dollars, 
etc.” And so on through the dreary 
set of figures that appears in the 
statement of condition. No mention 
of how the gains were made, what they 
mean in increased earnings and possibly 
dividends; few suggestions that direc- 
tors and stockholders can help increase 
business further, etc. 


OB yes, the banker will tell you all 
sorts of reasons why it is done just 
that way; bank stocks must not-be the 
object of speculation which would 
immediately follow any unusually 
favorable report; stockholders must 
not be enthused unduly to the point 
where they would constantly expect 
increasingly glowing reports. For 
suppose there were an off year? 

Some bankers, too, have the odd 
notion that it is useless to urge stock- 
holders to use the bank’s services 
because most of them are multiple 
stockholders —that is, they hold stock 
in the other banks of the town. Those 
bankers forget that stockholders are 
human beings—not nearly so_ be- 
whiskered as they used to be—and 
that they are subject to the same 
persuasiveness of good advertising and 
salesmanship as other mortals. 

General Motors, for example, does 
not assume that stockholders owning 
shares in other automoblie companies 
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are irretrievably lost as prospects for 
General Motors cars. So President 
Sloan recently caused reprints to be 
made of the several-paged insert in 
The Saturday Evening Post and sent it 
with a personal letter to each stock- 
holder urging him to visit the spring 
showing of General Motors cars and 
perhaps buy one himself. 

The president of the National City 
Bank of New York, issued an annual 
report bristling with sales talk and 
this was later published in the bank’s 
house magazine, Number Eight. 

Banking in the future will be done 
most successfully by those executives 
who are as sales-minded, if not more 
so, as they are trained in the funda- 
mentals of banking practice. What 
with American Institute of Banking 
courses and other educational facilities, 
it is fairly easy to produce and develop 
a well-rounded bank clerk, but it is a 
rare find to discover a good banker who 
also possesses the sales instinct. 

My suggestion to financial advertis- 
ing men is to try some of their own 
medicine —sell the boss on the value of 
impressing stockholders with a report 
of new business activities in the insti- 
tution. 

We all know that most of these 
things have to be maneuvered and 
engineered. That beautiful letter of 
tribute to a pensioned employee from 
the president, was 
probably suggested, 
if not actually 
written, by the ad- 
vertising man; so 
was the rousing 
speech the president 
made at the Rotary 
Club. 

Chances are, the 
president turns over 
the writing of the 
annual report to his 
secretary who uses 
last year’s model us 
the pattern. 

So inject a little 
salesmanship into 


the report if you can. 

If your advertising 
campaign for the sale 
of travel andtravelers’ 
checks resulted last 
year in a gain of 60 
per cent, do the bank 
a good turn by letting 
the stockholders hear 


about it. They might 
want to go abroad 
sometime. There is 
that possible sales 
outlet as one of the 
by-products of the 


Some banks have 
conducted sales 
courses for em- 
ployees but their 
number is small 
indeed 


move. 

If the employees 
put on a drive under 
your direction for 
increasing the rental 


(Continued on page 57) 
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zechoslovakia’s 


—National Bank 


Its Strong Position Under 
Vigorous Leadership Despite 
Severe Post-war Difficulties 


By W. L. Wanlass 


HE circumstances leading up to 
the establishment of the central 


bank of Czechoslovakia are as 
interesting as any of the strange tales 
that may be told regarding European 
financial affairs of the past decade. 

When what is now the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia formally declared its 
separation from the defunct Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, November 14, 
1918, it had very little to support its 
position except the will to freedom. 
Practically all industry had ceased. 
Transportation systems had discon- 
tinued operations. Banks had closed. 
All commercial life was in a state of 
chaos. Worst of all, there was no 
money available except the bank notes 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 

By this time these bank notes had 
only such value or purchasing power 
as might be derived from the willing- 
ness of people to accept them in trade. 
The institution that had issued them 
had gone into the wreckage with all 
the rest that was the glory of the 
former Hapsburg Empire. Under the 
circumstances, however, there was 
nothing for the people of Czecho- 
slovakia to do but to use this money 
until another could be provided. It is 
practically impossible for an indus- 
trialized society to turn from the use of 
money to direct barter. 

Under the vigorous leadership of its 
newly elected president, Dr. T. G. 
Masaryk, Czechoslovakia adopted a 
rigid budgetary system from the first. 
If there was a deficit between public 
receipts and disbursements, the deficit 
was covered by regular credits. Not 
so with the other two new states — 
Austria and Hungary—which were 
also using notes of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. These states fol- 
lowed what was then a_ favorite 
European method of meeting deficits in 
the public treasury. They simply 
printed and circulated more bank notes 
of the same kind. 


With such neigh- 
bors, the efforts of 
Czechoslovakia in 
the direction of 
sound financing were 
largely nullified. As 
kronen tended to 
reach a higher pur- 
chasing power in the 
country through the 
policy of the govern- 
ment, the effect was 
offset by an influx 
of more money from 
the adjoining coun- 
tries, where the trend 
was decidedly toward 
further inflation. 
The situation was 
not unlike that in 
America in the old 
days of state pro- 
hibition of the liquor 
traffic. Under the 
conditions, some- 
thing further had to be done if the 
policy of the government was to be 
maintained. As one of the Czechoslo- 
vakian public documents states, “‘this 
menace demanded an immediate sepa- 
ration of the currencies and the crea- 
tion of an independent Czechoslovak 
one.” 
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Y the time this situation became 

acute, the new government of Czech- 
oslovakia was not ready to establish 
the kind of permanent money and bank 
ing system that it wanted. Further 
temporary steps would have to be taken 
before the way could be prepared. 
Most of all, the government desired 
to deflate prices and money before 
establishing them on anything like a 
permanent basis. How could this be 
done without more money continually 
flowing in from the south? 

Suddenly, and with hardly any warn- 
ing, the government took over all the 
Austro-Hungarian bank notes then on 


Zivnostenska Banka, 
one of the largest in- 
dividual banks in Prague 


Czechoslovak territory and stamped 
them with its own brand. It was a kind 
of mavericking on a grand scale, with 
motives somewhat different from those 
ordinarily associated with this practice. 
By the time this action was taken, there 
was far too much money in the country 
to conform to the government’s policy 
of general price deflation. About one- 
third of the total quantity was re- 
tained by the government and in lieu 
thereof, bonds, bearing 1 per cent 
interest, but not permitted to serve 
as a medium of exchange, were issued 
to the former owners of the money that 
had been retained. Later the govern- 
ment levied a tax on capital and 
accepted these bonds in payment of the 
tax. Thus by one fell stroke the policy 
of deflation was furthered without in- 
creasing the public debt. 

The story of the further efforts of 
the government toward price deflation 
is an enlightening one, but too long 
to be told here. Like similar policies in 
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certain other countries, it was finally 
abandoned, because of the intolerably 
depressing effect on business. Let 
us now look at the National Bank of 
Czechoslovakia which arose out of this 
kind of background. 

As early as the spring of 1920, the 
Parliament of Czechoslovakia passed 
an act providing for the establishment 
of a central bank of issue. Actually 
the bank did not come into existence 
until 1925. The interim was used to 
put the Czechoslovakian financial house 
in order. The work was under the 
direction of the Banking Office of the 
Ministry of Finance. Despite the all 
but disastrous effects of a policy of 
deflation, by 1925 the monetary unit 
had been fairly stabilized both at home 
and abroad. When the bank was 
established in 1925, the task was 
largely a matter of transferring the 
organization and functions of the 
banking office from a public to a new 
institution, and proceeding with the 
work already under way. The cur- 
rency was stabilized at the level it had 
then reached. A considerable gold and 
silver reserve against the currency, 
accumulated by voluntary gifts (when 
patriotism ran high) and by special 
loan, was turned over to the bank. The 
net assets thus received by the bank 
were accepted in partial payment for 
shares of stock subscribed by the 
government. 

The National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia is a joint-stock institution, 
two-thirds of whose shares may be 
purchased by any investor, except 
that the board of directors has the 
right to forbid the negotiation of 
shares if it desires. This provision was 
inserted in the law to avoid having the 


shares, and hence the control, of the 
bank fall into hands that might be 
inimical to the public interest. Ap- 
parently the ownership of the public 
shares is widely distributed. However, 
the other banks of the country do not 
own more shares than other institu- 
tions that have funds for investment. 
In this sense, at least, the central bank 
is not a banker’s bank. It is interest- 
ing to note that the value of the stock 
is fixed at 12,000,000 gold United 
States dollars, showing a certain lack 
of confidence in the local currency at 
the time because it had no specified 
metal equivalent. 


E-THIRD of the shares, as re- 
quired by law, are owned by the 
central government and are not negoti- 
able. The ownership of this large block 
of shares carries only a very limited 
voting power, but it is the basis upon 
which the government is authorized 
by law to appoint the governor of the 
bank and three of the nine directors. 
An additional liason between govern- 
ment and bank is supplied by a Govern- 
ment Commissioner whose duty it is 
to scrutinize all activities of the bank 
to see that the law is faithfully 
followed. With the entire control of 
the monetary system, all deposits of 
public funds, and many fiscal functions 
transferred to the bank, it was deemed 
necessary to safeguard such vital 
public interests in every way. 

Despite this close governmental 
supervision, the law provides —its 
framers probably having in mind 
certain disastrous fiscal experiences in 
other times and places —that the bank 
may not loan to the government, except 
on the presentation of first-class com- 
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mercial paper, or for very short periods 
at the end of the month. If overdrafts 
on the government account occur, 
they are to be covered within a week. 

The control of the central bank over 
the money of the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia is probably more nearly 
complete than in any other European 
country. Neither the government nor 
other banks may, under the present 
law, engage in the issue privilege. 
Even the coinage, design, circulation, 
and replacement of coins are directly 
under the control of the bank. The old 
Austro-Hungarian bank notes were, 
by law, made the direct obligations of 
the new bank and given the same legal 
tender status as the new currency. As 
the old notes are retired from the pro- 
ceeds of the capital levy tax, additional 
new notes are issued when necessary. 
In providing for these new notes, the 
bank act makes this interesting pro- 
vision—one that might well receive 
more consideration elsewhere: ‘““The 
bank notes shall be, in their technical 
execution, perfect enough to make their 
counterfeiting practically impossible, 
but this precaution is not to be carried 
out at the expense of the artistic aspect 
of the notes.” 

Legal reserves against deposits are 
not generally required in Czecho- 
slovakia, although the management of 
the central bank believes that such a 
requirement would strengthen the 
banking system. Private banks do 
follow the English system and count 
deposits with the central bank as 
reserves against their own deposits, 
but the proportion is entirely optional. 
The only required reserves are those 
against the notes and other demand 
obligations of the national bank, but 

(Continued on page 66) 
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CLEARING HOUSE: 


The Reason, if Any, for 
Famous Signs of Banks 
and Others in London 


cBy George Boyle 


Editor, The Dark Horse, Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London 


N the year 1662, when the Stuart 
King, who is reputed never to have 
said a foolish thing nor done a wise 

one, sat upon the throne of England, 
a law was passed forbidding the good 
citizens of London town to hang their 
signboards across the streets. Some 
little while earlier the whole front of one 
of those houses with projecting upper 
stories, still to be seen in odd corners, 
had been pulled down by the weight of 
its magnificent signboard and in its 
fall had killed some luckless passers-by. 
In those good old days, when the 
populace was recovering from an over- 
dose of puritanism, little notice would 
probably have been taken of so trivial 
an occurrence, had not the mass of 
wood and stone in its fall dispatched 
a government official to his last account 
as well. 

I know not whether that act of 
Charles II has ever been repealed, but 
today the visitor to Lombard street, 
where the bankers congregate, may not 
unnaturally be a little curious when he 
sees such things as Anchors, a Ram, a 
Cat playing a Fiddle and a gaily 
painted Moor, dangling from iron 
frames over his head. He may possibly 
ask himself why banks should adver- 
tise themselves with such inappropri- 
ate signs, when a Bag of Gold (rare 
commodity in these days), a Safe, a 
Ledger, or—such being the rapid 
modern trend—a Calculating Ma- 
chine would seem so much more in- 
dicative of their activities. 

I hope the subject will prove of 
interest, Decause in order to explain 
this curious juxtaposition of symbols 
and facts, we shall have to adventure 
back to the very beginning of signs 


and follow their de- 


velopment through 
the ages. 

Obviously they 
must be almost as old as the world 
itself. Far older than the Tower of 
Babel where men were stricken with a 
multitude of tongues to the everlasting 
inconvenience of their merchant de- 
scendants, and to the disgust of the 
average schoolboy; indeed was not 
Cain marked with a sign to denote 
him as the first fratricide? 

To man’s struggling efforts to convey 
his meaning to his fellow creatures we 
can safely attribute their origin, and 
perhaps it is the cave-dweller who first 
discovered the way to make a good 
axe-head or spear to hunt dinosauria 
and pterodactyls and, deciding to set 
up in business, hung a specimen of his 
handiwork outside his cliff-side resi- 
dence, whom we must acclaim as the 
inventor of the signboard form of 
advertising. 


or Matrimony—A 


WITH the advent of the sept or clan 

and tribal systems, and the gather- 
ing together of individuals into villages 
and then towns, the shopkeeper was 
born. The first business houses were 
no doubt much the same as those of the 
Eastern bazaars to-day. The sill of an 
open window or a stall upon which the 
goods to be bartered or sold were 
exposed; and as each trade hadits own 
particular quarter or street, the neces- 
sity for signs was to a large degree 
eliminated. This is why in our re- 
searches we find little evidence of the 
use of these pictorial methods of 
attracting business among the Egyp- 
tians and Eastern races. There is 


An Ale House, the inscription being: ‘‘A Man Loaded with Mischief, 
Monkey, a Magpie and Wife is the True Emblem 


of Strife’’ 


little doubt, however, that the Greeks 
used signs over their shops, since 
writers such as Aristotle and Aris- 
tophanes refer to them, but what their 
nature was we have no data to en- 
lighten us. 

It is to Rome we must turn for the 
earliest evidences of this practice and 
it is to the Eternal City that the spread 
of signboards throughout Europe can 
be traced. Pliny tells us that the first 
Roman to affix a picture to his house 
was Lucius Mummius, and that pictures 
subsequently became a common feature 
of the Forum where, incidentally, the 
bankers had their stalls. The excava- 
tions of Pompeii have made it possible 
to ascertain what form these signs took. 
A few appear to have been painted, 
but the majority were of stone or 
terra cotta let into the sides of the 
houses. One, found in a good state of 
preservation, was the sign of a baker 
whose mills, oven and kneading troughs 
were unearthed at the same time. 
Here also is a wine shop symbol which 
must have conveyed its meaning as 
clearly as the once popular Two Jolly 
Brewers in England. This specimen is 
of baked clay and colored, and, being 
made from a mould, was presumably 
the common sign of the wine merchant 
and not the whim of an individual. 
The fencing master, or gentleman who 
trained gladiators to make a public 
holiday, displayed a couple of men 
fighting, himself looking on and holding 
a laurel wreath, while the school- 
master, in the unpleasant way they 
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1. Baker, Pompeii, A. D. 70. 


2. Wine Merchant, Pompeii, 
A. D. 70—Bearer with Am- 
phora. 


- Two Jolly Brewers. 
. Bush (Fourteenth Century). 
The Good Woman. 
i? Horse of Lloyds Bank, 


N 


. Grasshopper of Martins 
nk, Ltd. 


have, stuck up a picture 
of a boy horsed upon 
another’s back, receiv- 
ing a caning. In the 
Street of Mercury, a 
group of men engaged 
in laying out a corpse 
clearly indicated the 
home of the undertaker. 
Business was a simple 
matter in those days, 
and in Rome the trades- 
man usually hung out T 
a specimen of his work, 
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ant, 


or one of the imple- 
ments used in his labors. The carpenter, 
his saw or chisel; the physician, a 
cupping-glass; the baker, some ears of 
corn, and so forth. But as life became 
more involved and intercourse be- 
tween neighboring and distant states 
increased, there naturally followed a 
rapid trend toward a more luxurious 
form of existence. People were no 
longer satisfied with the home-made 
article; the products and treasures of 
distant lands alone would satisfy them. 
So shops appeared dealing in such 
wares, many of which, from their value, 
could not be exposed to the common 
gaze, and with this expansion of trade 
came the demand for additional signs 
and symbols, complicated by a new 
feature, trade competition. So long 
as this had been non-existent, the 
simplest signboards were best for a 
public among whom reading was a 
rare accomplishment, but as more and 
more people went into the same line 
of business, the problem of distinguish- 
ing one artificer or merchant from 
another became an urgent necessity. 
It was no satisfaction for a famous 
maker of sword blades to see a pre- 
sumably prospective purchaser drop- 
ping into Messer So-and-so’s across the 
road under the impression that he had 
reached the mecca of his desires, just 
because the shop bore a very inferior 


copy of his own sign over the door. He 
had to set about devising something 
more elaborate and distinctive. So out 
came a Sword and Dagger and his 
clients were informed that in passing 
on recommendations, they should men- 
tion that the only place at which to 
deal was the sign of The Sword and 
Dagger in the Street of the Armorers 
over against the Forum. 


SIDE by side with this spread of trade 

symbolism went the adoption of 
badges, crests, coats-of-arms, etc., by 
the nobility and royalty itself. As in 
the case of their humbler brethren, 
these gentlemen who devoted their 
time to killing one another, rescuing 
fair damsels from fearsome dragons and 
a general robbery and oppression of 
the commonalty, soon discovered that 
some sort of distinguishing badges were 
necessary. Faring forth to the wars 
and especially the crusades, a noble- 
man who had with great care fashioned 
a representation of a horse on his 
shield or surcoat, was not a little 
disgusted to see another knight, not 
nearly so well-turned-out as himself, 
flaunting a similar device. Moreover, 
the growing fashion in helmets that 
permitted a view of nothing but the 
wearer’s eyes, complicated matters very 
unpleasantly if similar devices were 
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borne. So a College of Heralds was 
created and the different devices copy- 
righted as the exclusive badges of 
their owners. 

While the nobility had their College 
to protect them, there does not seem 
to have been any registration of trade 
signs, and we read of a merchant in 
London who adopted a large Beehive 
as a sign of his grocery business with 
wonderful results. No sooner had he 
attracted a swarm of customers than 
old signs disappeared galore and were 
replaced with Beehives all over the 
place, yet his only recourse seems to 
have been to advertise in the papers 
that he was the sole proprietor of the 
original and celebrated Beehive every- 
one was talking about. 

From this time onwards began a mad 
search for something new or bizarre to 
represent the new knight or shopkeeper. 
The animal kingdom was drawn upon, 
real and unreal, and drawn very badly 
at that; the vegetable kingdom pro- 
vided more than its quota, and in fact 
everything on earth and in heaven was 
made to contribute to the furtherance 
of this desire for a distinguishing mark. 

In order to attract more attention, 
signboards became larger and larger; 
magnificent wrought iron frames sur- 
rounded them, and vast gallows were 
frequently erected in the roadway from 
which they dangled, as may still be seen 
in front of old inns in the country. 
But in spite of all these elaborate 
guides, the nightfarer often had diffi- 
culty in finding the address he sought, 
and it became the practice to paint the 
houses and gate posts in different 
colors from which we get our “White 
House” or “Green Posts” of today. 
Here, for instance, is an advertisement 
from an old copy of the “Spectator” 
from which it will be seen how difficult 
a task it was to give directions clearly 
and succinctly: 

“To be lett, Newbury House, in 

St. James’s Park, next door but one 

to Lady Oxford’s, having two balls 

at the gate and iron rails before the 

The nobility, in addition to having 
their armorial bearings on their gates 
or carved in stonework over their 
doors, used to hang out hatchments 
on their walls on the death of a 
member of their family, to denote the 
rank, sex and status of the deceased. 
I well remember these lozenge-shaped 
boards blazoned with complicated 
coats-of-arms hanging from houses in 
the West End, but of late years the 
custom appears to have died out. 

Perhaps one of the oldest signs is 
that of the evergreen bush to denote 
the wine-shop or inn, which originated 
with the Romans, from which we get 
our saying ‘‘Good wine needs no bush.”’ 
At one time it was the universal sign 
but today you may search very far and 
wide for it. Instead you will find inns 
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boasting names from multi-colored 
lions to kings, admirals, generals and 
famous politicians, and if you trace 
back their history you will find that 
many, like the famous Vicar of Bray, 
have been in their time, as a famous 
comedian used to say of Caesar’s wife 
—‘‘all things to all men,” their signs 
changing with regularity at the slightest 
veering of public opinion. It may not 
be generally known that in the middle 
ages, when the families of the nobility 
were absent from their houses, both in 
town and country, their residences were 
used as hostelries for travelers. The 
ordinary wayfarer, unversed in the 
mysteries of heraldry, naturally called 
a “Lion Gules” a “Red Lion” and 
other signs in like fashion, with the 
result that as inns were established in 
the same districts, they adopted as 
their signboards the common rendering 
of the local big-wig’s crest instead of 
the once universal Bush. 

Volumes could be filled with descrip- 
tions of the quaint and incongruous 
signs dotted all over the country, the 
logical outcome of premises changing 
owners and of competition, while the 
tradesman’s habit of copying his 
betters in the matter of quarterings, 
and when moving to another address 
incorporating his old sign with that 
appertaining to his new, added to 
the medley of ridiculous combinations. 
I have so little space left that I must 
content myself with giving just one 
specimen for the amusement of the 
reader. It is that of the Good or 
Silent Woman. This originated in 
pictures of sainted women who had 
been decapitated, and the latter day 
joke is obvious, but it is difficult to 
decide why this sign became the 
regular one of the oilman unless we 
agree with the suggestion that it was 
supposed to refer to the story of the 
foolish virgins who came without oil 
in their lamps, “‘heedless” in olden days 
having been pronounced “headless.” 


WE have travelled a long way from 
Lombard street but I think I have 
shown fairly clearly why the visitor to 
the London bankers today need no 
longer marvel when he sees such in- 
appropriate signs hanging over their 
doors. They are merely those of their 
predecessors on the sites in the days 
before the advance of education and 
the adoption of the simple method of 
numbering houses had rendered such 
guides to the occupiers unnecessary. 
It was in celebration of King Edward 
VII’s coronation that the bankers and 
others of Lombard Street decided to 
revive the old boards which have given 
a pleasing touch of color to their 
somewhat drab surroundings. Only 
a few remain today, as many were 
taken down again after the festivities, 
but for the benefit of any chance 
visitor in the near future, let me briefly 


describe them as we walk up the street 
leaving the Mansion House, the home 
of the Lord Mayor, behind us. 

At the moment both Lloyds Bank 
and Martins Bank are being rebuilt so 
we cannot observe the Black Horse of 
the former or the Grasshopper of the 
latter. The Black Horse of Lloyds 
strictly belongs to No. 53 farther up 
the street. This was the sign of “little 
Stokes,” as Pepys called him in his 
famous Diary, the goldsmith of Resto- 
ration days. It subsequently passed to 
No. 62 with the removal of a later 
banker, Bland to wit, and came to 72 
on the amalgamation of three banking 
houses in 1886 with the title of Lloyds, 
Barnetts, and Bosanquets Banks 
Limited, now Lloyds Bank Limited. 
It is of interest to note that this bank, 
owing to the much larger site now 
occupied, might hang out a whole 
galaxy of signs belonging to the 
premises that once stood there. As 
instance: The Exchange; Acorn; White 
Horse; Bunch of Grapes; Vine; Haunch 
of Venison; Three Herrings; Fox; 
Unicorn; Halbert and Hart; Cardinal’s 
Cap and a Rose. A pretty mixture 
indeed. 

Martin’s grasshopper was the crest 
of Sir Thomas Gresham who had his 
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business on this site in the Sixteenth 
Century and to whom the City owed 
its first Royal Exchange. The some- 
what apocryphal story is that he was 
a foundling and was discovered by a 
passer-by, owing to the loud chirpings 
of a grasshopper. 

A little further on we see a large 
Anchor over Glyn Mills Bank, though 
what its color really should be no one 
seems to know, and across the road 
another Anchor surmounted by a 
Crown adorns the banking house of 
the Westminster, at one time the 
head office of the London and County 
Bank. Still further up are two signs 
on Nos. 62 and 60, the London office 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
The first, a Cat and Fiddle, is supposed 
to be a vulgar rendering of Caton le 
fidéle, a staunt protestant of Queen 
Mary’s days, though the combination 
is far older if we consider the famous 
nursery rhyme of ‘“Heigh, Diddle, 
Diddle.” The other depicts a bewigged 
gentleman with a crown and star 
above him—The King’s Head and 
Phoenix, though the legendary bird 
appears to have flown away. Barclays 
Bank, owing to its expansion, now has 
a large Ram over No. 57, and its own 
particular sign, the Black Spread 

. Eagle which belonged 


to No. 56, as well. But 
it might fairly hang out 
the Black Horse of 
Lloyds, once that of 53 
and the Three Kings of 
52 and Bible of 54. 
Across the road, on the 
premises of the London 
office of the Credit 
Lyonnais, a beautifully 
executed Black Moor’s 


(Continued on page 48) 


8. Anchor of Glyn Mills Bank, 
Ltd. 


9. Crown and Anchor. 
10. Cat and Fiddle. 
11. King and Phoenix. 
12. The Ram. 


13. Black Spread Eagle of Bar- 
clays Bank, Ltd. 


14. Black Moor’s Head. 
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Speculation 


Analyzing Present Specula- 
tive and Investment Markets 
and the Influence of Chang- 
ing Methods of Financing 


cBy A. M. Sakolski 


College of the City of New York 


O one unacquainted with financial 
history, the present stock specu- 
lation is regarded as extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented. However, a 
survey of the last century and a half 
reveals that Americans have always 
indulged in speculative manias and 
that the present situation is not ab- 
normal, though it marks a new stage 
in our economic annals. From the 
time of the American Revolution down 
to the present, there has hardly been a 
period when the American public was 
not concerned in some “get rich quick” 
rampage. ‘“‘Were I to characterize the 
United States,” wrote William Priest, 
an English traveler in 1796, “it should 
be by the appellation of the land of 
speculations.” Other foreigners visit- 
ing our shores from time to time have 
uttered similar statements, so that the 
present excited stock market boom is 
neither novel nor unprecedented. 
Speculation at the present time is 
more largely concerned with the shares 
of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises than with other groups of busi- 
ness undertakings. The rapid enlarge- 
ment of corporation activities and the 
integration of industries through gi- 
gantic mergers, combined with the 
relative freedom of industrial affairs 
from governmental regulation, have 
opened up almost boundless oppor- 
tunities for large business profits. This 
is reflected in the extraordinarily rapid 
rise in the market values of such stocks 
as General Motors Corporation, the 
Radio Corporation of America, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation and others in 
the industrial group. 
The increase in the size of the busi- 
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all Street seen from under the elevated at Pearl Street, the New York 


Stock Exchange (white office building) and Trinity Church in distance 


ness units as represented by these con- 
cerns has prompted a similar concen- 
tration among banking institutions and 
has caused the so-called “‘commercial”’ 
banks to enter directly into the invest- 
ment and promotion field. In order to 
effect this new activity, the banks, 
necessarily, have had to enlarge their 
capital resources to a scale com- 
mensurate with the growth of in- 
dustrial undertakings. The invest- 
ment trusts are also fanning the flames 
of industrial speculation. The attrac- 
tion of investors to this new form of 
banking activity is due, in part, to the 
opportunities for large profits from 
their industrial share holdings. 


"THE effect of these new developments 

has been a widespread demand 
for industrial common stocks without 
preferred or substantial equities in 
assets or in profits. It has, at the same 
time, produced a corresponding decline 
in the output and value of securities 
having prior liens or preferred equities, 
but offering a fixed or limited rate of 
return on the capital investment. 
Thus, bonds and preferred stocks, such 
as are purchased by savings banks or 
life insurance companies as the safest 
investments, have been sinking to 
lower market levels, whereas the com- 
mon shares of business concerns whose 
profits are likely to fluctuate widely 
with changes in business conditions, 
have been soaring to unprecedented 
heights. We are thus brought face to 
face with the anomalous fact that the 
most cautious investor can receive a 
higher income return on his capital 
than the most reckless speculator on 
his risky commitments. 


The basis for the situation lies in 
the confidence created by the wave of 
American business prosperity which 
followed the deflation period of 1920- 
1923. The “mass production” idea 
fostered during the war has produced 
remarkable opportunities for operating 
economies and marketing efficiency. 
This, in turn, has led to larger business 
profits, made possible by the easy 
credit conditions fostered by our re- 
dundant gold supply following the 
European currency inflation. During 
the last five years, the major problem 
of our industries has not been a lower 
cost of production, but rather a larger 
field of distribution. The problem has 
been solved partially through install- 
ment selling and more liberal credits. 
The banks, and more particularly the 
finance companies which are dependent 
on the banks, have assisted the in- 
dustries in a more expansive distribu- 
tion of their products both at home and 
abroad. 

The higher profits and higher divi- 
dend disbursements of the larger busi- 
ness concerns in recent years has 
naturally created a speculative de- 
mand for their common stocks. The 
phenomenal rise in the market values 
of this class of securities furnished op- 
portunities to many concerns to reduce 
their current indebtedness to banks by 
obtaining capital funds directly from 
their shareholders or from the public. 
New capital acquired in this way, by 
creating valuable subscription “rights,” 
fanned the fires of speculation. But, 
at the same time, it placed the borrow- 
ing corporations in a better financial 
position, since bank indebtedness and 
bonded indebtedness in proportion to 


(Continued on page 54) 
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“Give it advertising form, and 

style and value—and the dignity 

of isolation’? when it appears in 
the newspapers 


the “Great Reality” 


Treatment of Bare Figures of -State- 
ments of Condition by Advertising 


CRUDE estimate discloses that 
A the banks of the country spend 
not less than $2,000,000 a year 
for newspaper space in which to publish 
the summaries of their statements of 
condition on call of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the State Banking 
Departments. The amount of the 
expenditure for this form of advertising 
is more rather than less than $2,000,000 
if its use in other forms is considered. 
The statements are printed in financial 
and other publications as well as in 
newspapers; many of the larger banks 
use space in newspapers outside of 
their home cities and folders, contain- 
ing the statements, are printed by the 
million and distributed by mail or over 
the counters. 

The required “‘official”’ publication of 
these statements will certainly average 
$10 a bank four times a year, so that 
25,000 banks would spend a million 
dollars a year for that necessary in- 
dulgence in publicity. If a guess is 
made at the total cost, including 
leaflets and folders, it will appear that 
the annual cost of publicity for bank 
statements will approximate $5,000,000 
and it might easily be twice that 
amount. That $5,000,000 would pay 
dividends on a rather large amount of 
capital. 

The million dollars, or more, which 


By Arthur D. Welton 


the law requires is probably a fixture. 
There is no prospect of a change in 
that provision of law and none has 
ever been suggested although it could 
be logically argued that, in view of 
the custom to use the statements as 
advertising, the million dollars spent 
falls in the category of waste. This 
requirement of publicity is a hangover 
from ancient times when banks were 
supposed not to court publicity and 
it was thought it would be better if 
some were thrust upon them. It 
may have been good discipline. The 
purpose was and is, of course, to 
acquaint the public with the condition 
of the bank and in that respect the 
failure was, and is, as complete as the 
idea was naive. Perhaps there are 
accountants in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the State 
Banking Departments who can measure 
the status of a bank by reading its 
official report but it is more than likely 
that it exhausts the resources of their 
accounting laboratories to bring the 
mazes of figures within the ken of 
professional, not to mention lay, com- 
prehension. The form of the official 
report is devised for statistical use 
and that does not increase its value for 


popular consumption. It would be 
easy enough to release from the need 
of “official” publication those banks 
that publish summaries as advertising 
—so easy that it will not be done. It 
is the part of wisdom, therefore, to 
kiss good-bye that million dollar 
annual contribution to waste. It will 
never attract the attention of the 
professional preventers of waste. 

But there are some millions of the 
total expenditure remaining and this 
sum is within the control of the banks 
themselves. Any inclination to regard 
this expenditure, whatever it is, as a 
challenge to fifty bankers’ associations, 
may be dismissed. The futility of 
appointing committees, gathering 
statistics, analyzing, attempting to 
standardize or arrive at a basis for 
standardizing this expenditure is obvi- 
ous. It is an advertising expendi- 
ture. At any rate it is charged to the 
advertising account along with contri- 
butions to the Sunday School picnic, 
the annual outing of the Dorcas 
Society and the local council of the 
Sons and Daughters of Pioneers, every 
member of which has an active savings 
account or is about to open one. 
Advertising expenditure is a matter of 
discretion, judgment and is not to be 
interfered with. 

It does not follow, however, that 
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because this expenditure is charged 
to advertising, it is, in fact, always 
entitled to such classification. It is a 
question and there are naturally two 
sides to it, if not three or four. The 
question is highly controversial. Bank 
advertising men use it as a subject for 
periodic and_ boisterous’ wrangles. 
Bankers regard it apparently as de- 
sirable advertising or a necessary evil 
or, in any event, as a custom —and 
custom justifies much to the banking 
mind. The question may be stated: 
Is the summarized bank statement of 
condition, as ordinarily pub- 


Set a group of bank advertising men to 
discussing bank statements and let the 
ambulance men take them out of one 
another’s hair! 

Nevertheless, if neither attractive 
nor understandable, the published 
bank statement has advertising value. 
It carries the name of the advertising 
bank. Often it carries the names of the 
officers and directors. It may, quite 
apart from the tabulated mysteries, 
mention capital, deposits or total 
resources which have a suggestion of 
size strength, and, therefore, 
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tising and certainly not the best adver- 
tising. It is not worth what it costs. 
The expenditure would better be made 
for some other form of advertising. 

The advertising men are not, of 
course, in complete agreement on this 
conclusion, but it is substantially the 
attitude of the majority. 

The banker’s side is rather more 
difficult. The banker does not speak 
fluently on advertising matters. He 
makes decisions, not arguments. He 
has decided that the bank statement 
should be used as advertising and he is 
probably not concerned 


lished, advertising or is it not? 


If it is advertising, why is it? 

If it is not, why not and 
what should be done about it? 

And again, 

If it is advertising, is it 
good advertising and worth 
what it costs? 

If it is not good advertis- 


ing, how can it be improved Sunsresee 


or replaced? 


It is understood, of course, 
that any conclusions drawn 
will not be conclusive. 


whether it is good advertising 
or not. Nevertheless there is 
something behind his decision, 
and it may be worth classi- 
fication as logic. Consider, for 
instance, the development of 
bank advertising. 


[ has been a slow develop- 

ment if we measure it by 
bank history, an astonishingly 
rapid one if we measure it by 
its progress of twenty years. 
In that time it has grown from 
nothing to almost first place 


in the ensemble of comparable 
advertising endeavor. It has 
great achievements to _ its 
credit. It has made the banker 
public-minded. It has made 
the public bank-minded. 
There are many causes con- 
tributing to the vast expan- 
sion of banking resources but 
not the least important of 
them are public-minded 
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bankers and a bank-minded 
public. No one may say how 
much farther this expansion 
will go or to what extent this 
general bank mindedness will 


one and he may even know 


what “‘As per contra”’ means, 
but —what does a banker get from a 
bank statement? About this: The 


’ amount of capital, surplus and profits; 


the cash position, the debt, if any, to 
the Federal Reserve; the total deposits 
and their division, if given; the total 
resources. Perhaps a little more, and 
the more there is, the vaguer it all is 
with the perspective of information 
diminishing to the vanishing point of 
“per contra” or other  cabalistic 
symbol. 


HAT does the lay reader get out of 
one? Just about the same, depend- 
ing on the intensity of his layness. 

Is it not true? Read the form of 
statement used by the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York and ponder the 
reasons for that clarifying and untra- 
ditional dissent from custom! Set two 
bank accountants to discussing reasons, 
or their lack, for putting into a bank 
statement what is in it or leaving out 
what is not, and send for the police! 


permits comparison with the size and 
strength of competitors. 

Thus the advertising value of a 
summarized bank statement derives 
not from the statement but from the 
trimmings. The immediate suggestion, 
then, is: Why not set up the trimmings 
and make the statement incidental? 
The idea seems to have merit. The 
point may be developed. Why not 
have something attractive, interesting 
and understandable and leave out the 
figures, or, at least, the table? It is 
often done. The amounts of capital and 
surplus, with their eloquence, the 
deposit item, for comparison, the 
total resources, for emphasis, are 
frequently used as part of advertise- 
ments, or by themselves. These, with 
signature, emblem, slogan or what not, 
tell quite as much as the statement and 
do it without repelling the reader. 

And so, as a conclusion, we have it 
that the statement, while not without 
advertising value, is not good adver- 


translate itself into additional 
bank resources. But one may 
say that there is still room for develop- 
ment with the end far off in the 
future. Advertising must be given 
credit for much of it —for influence on 
the bankers who have reacted to their 
own stimulus, as well as for influence 
on the public. 

In such circumstances it seems idle 
to become dogmatic about bank adver- 
tising. ‘Of course there have been 
wastes but it would require more 
wisdom than anyone possesses to assert 
in general terms that bank advertising 
has been bad or indifferent when, in 
general, it has plainly been successful. 
The wastes and the errors are incidents 
of progress. They have been no more 
and no greater in advertising banks 
than in advertising other things. It is 
not difficult to advertise a bank but it 
it is difficult—let us confess it —to 
advertise banking. Banking is a 
service whose value is not always 
immediately apparent. Banks com- 
pete for the privilege of owing people 
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money, for the privilege of making 
funds available speedily and anywhere 
they extend credit —a function to be 
advertised as well as performed with 
great caution. All these services are 
fairly intangible and not easy of 
description and, in the description, 
likely to be as blurred as a bank’s 
statement of condition. 

But the bank statement of condition, 
like savings with its lure to senti- 
mentalism, and bonds with their 
definiteness and tangibility, is the 
obvious in bank advertising. There 
are hundreds, and probably thousands, 
of banks that have not yet 


people curious to learn what it is all 


about. The bank statement of condi- 


tion stands as the great reality in bank 
advertising, just as the “issue ad,” 
with possibly as great absurdities and 
less typographical beauty, stands as 
the great advertising reality in the 
field of investment banking. 

No matter how strong the hue and 
cry against either, they will doubtless 
remain unchanged and will continue 
to exact their annual tribute of millions. 

The question, then, is not whether 
the bank statement of condition is or 
is not advertising, or whether or not 
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to do his best. But form and style 
must be determined. This advertise- 
ment always becomes, under study, 
something more than tables of figures 
showing financial condition. It be- 
comes, in fact, an advertisement of the 
bank and, in its best development, is a 
complete picture of the bank, as a 
physical enterprise on a certain day. 
What is a bank as a physical enter- 
prise? It is building and equipment, 
organization and functions, and a 
statement of condition. Building and 
equipment are susceptible of illustra- 
tion. Functions may be enumerated 
and the names of the leaders in 


attempted anything else. 


Why? Because the statement 


is a source of pride, an ex- 
pression of substantive 
achievement, a map, an idea, 
a result. It is_ intensely 
characteristic of banking. 
Other businesses have finan- 
cial statements but they also 
have other things —stocks of 
goods, raw materials, ma- 
chinery, equipment, tangible 
holdings and tangible prod- 
ucts. The bank has a build- 
ing, perhaps, and furniture 


Statement of Condition 


N a financial sense, The Trust Company of New Jersey 
unites Hudson County by means of a county-wide finan- 


the organization may be given. 
These make the complete pic- 


at the close of business 
June 29, 1929 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


cial service rendered through its eleven offices and two 
athliated trust companies in strategic locations throughout 
the county. 

You are cordially invited to make use of our services in 
banking, trust, safe deposit and the Foreign Department at 
whichever of our offices is most convenient for you. 


Largest Bank in Hudson County 
Second Largest in the State 


ture of the institution. It may 
not be desirable to include the 
picture of the building, either 
exterior or interior, but it is the 
logical form of illustration. An 
emblem may, of course, be 
used and should be by a bank 
fortunate enough to have one. 

Certainly functions should 


and fixtures, and it has some 
cash, but it is a_ credit 
machine, a_ record-keeping, 
uccounting concern, a public 
bookkeeper and it can give 
expression to its operations 
only in figures—its  state- 
ments of condition. Into 
this is written all the romance 
that is susceptible of expres- 
sion and all the facts. Why 
not give it to the public as 
well as to the Comptroller or 
the superintendent of banks? 


2% interest paid on Checking Accounts. 
4% on Interest Accounts. Deposits of $1.00 Amur M 


or morg made in such accounts on or be- See 
fore Monday, July 15, 1929, will draw 
inter July 1. 


rest from Assistant 


be enumerated. Itisimportant 
for the public to know whether 
a bank accepts savings de- 
posits and has a safe deposit 
vault, if it does a trust busi- 
ness, etc. The names of officers, 
with their titles, and of direc- 
tors, are indispensable to a 
complete picture. Don’t snifl 
at lists of namesordelude your- 
self into believing that every- 
one knows. Any newspaper 
man will tell you that nothing 
interests people more than a 
list of names. In the case of a 


bank, the list of officers and 
directors connotes more than 
the figures in the statement. 


Why not let it go to the 


many who can’t understand, 
as well as the few who can? Why not 
keep shooting it at the devoted heads 
of the public until it penetrates or, 
at least, makes a dent? 

And there you are! With the adver- 
tising bacillus persistently at work, the 
statement of condition, as the real 
expression of what the bank is, was 
seized upon, summarized, which means 
that an attempt was made at intelli- 
gent depiction, and printed. The 
seizure and the summarizing received 
a left-handed justification from the 
official requirement of publicity. It 
had other merits. It divulged no 
secrets. It never shrieked. Its form 
was modest. It invited no criticism for 
blatancy. It speedily became a tradition. 

Competition for public attention 
followed. The statement was “laid 
out” by artists, dressed up by typog- 
raphers, bordered by modistes and it 
was heartily endorsed by newspapers 
and publications with space to sell, 
approved by advertising agencies with 
commissions to earn, and read by 


it is good advertising. The question 
has been decided. The question is how 
to make the best use of this material 
which expresses just what a bank is. 
At this point it is desirable to permit 
the advertising men to re-enter, and 
to ask them not what to advertise but 
how to do it. Handling the statement 
for advertising purposes calls for the 
application of technical advertising 
principles —type, layout, illustration, 
white space, etc. Advertising talent 
has, of course, been made use of very 
extensively. It should be given further 
employment, particularly by the smaller 
banks. If the statement is worth 
printing, it is worth printing well. 
It is better to spend 50 per cent more 
for space to get 100 per cent attention 
value than to have the publication 
stamp itself as an effort for economy. 
For the country bank this may mean 
the employment of talent — advertising 
and printing —not obtainable at home 
and it always means study, prepara- 
tion and effort to compel the printer 


They are, in fact, the bank. 
These several items are the 
copy material. This copy, however, is 
not to be written; it is to be given form 
and arrangement. It must have a 
heading and a signature. The state- 
ment must have a date. With or 
without embellishments we have a 
picture of a banking institution that 
should be well worth giving to the 
public four times a year. For instance: 


THE STATE NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
First and A Streets 


Com’! Banking Bonds 
Savings Investments 
Trusts Safe Deposits 


Statement of Condition 
(June 30, 1929) 
Resources Liabilities 


A BANK FOR THE PEOPLE 


Anything less than this leaves the pic- 
ture of the bank incomplete. Anything 
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A Russian’s Transla- 
tion of Fruit Pests and 


a Bank That 


Missed Its Opportunity 


Phil Isbell 


MAN entered a banking house 
A which was located in the West. 

This was in the days when 
stock raising vied with large scale and 
magnificent acreage agriculture. Both 
tied for first place in the Annual 
Editions proclaiming the community’s 
progress. 

This man was unkempt, unshaven 
and wore bib-topped denims. 

He said something to the “greeter,” 
the gentleman outside the cages, who 
acted as the floorwalker and actually 
was the person of first contact and 
director of inside traffic of this 
bank. 

What the man said could not be 
understood. It was the dialect. 

He was referred to a teller who 
spoke German. This employee had 
his difficulties. 

The man said —‘*‘Grine boxes! Grine 
boxes! I gotta Grine boxes, ver-bad! 
What you say do? Many thousand — 
How many? No.” 

This gave scant light to the teller, 
who said he was sorry, but that he did 
not know. 

The employee was at the moment 
quite busy, but he had the good grace 
to direct the man personally to a sub- 
official. 

One of these floor men, a born ferret, 
had overheard. 

The evident ignorance of English dis- 
played, acted upon this man like some 
new idea in puzzles. He was patient. 

He took the time. He did find out 
what it was about. 

He kept alert, and kept right on 
courteously conversing. 

He discovered that this man, this 
“customer,” lived at some distance, at 
the far northwest edge of a new but 
productive stock and fruit growing 
valley, a branch line territory adjacent 
to the natural field of operations of the 
bank. 

Also, this man, personally, had no 
account with the bank. 


rine Boxes’ 


Nearly 


Some clerks would 
have lost their eager- 
ness at this point. 

He found that this 
man belonged with 
a foreign colony of 
Russo -Slovakian- 
Roumanian immigrant farmers. A 
small colony of these people had leased 
a great ranch, and he gleaned that 
their place needed “boxes” and this 
man was in for a loan. 

In this he was wrong. But he kept 
courteously and forever at the con- 
versation in the proper manner. 
He did not see in this man a dirty 
foreign farmer, a crank, or anything 
but an earnest and honest looking 
person. 

The section of the hills, from whence 
this man came, had quite a business 
which “cleared” through the institu- 
tion. 

These that were called “Bohunks,”’ 
he knew were industrious. 

Their leaseholds had had but little 
insect troubles. True, they sprayed 
some. True also they smudged in 
season their fruit trees, and likewise 
true, they coped with the usual prob- 
lems, but this man was so evidently 
excited about something —it deserved 
inquiry. 

This young banker took out a pencil 
and a pad and handing it to the 
foreigner, asked him to draw a picture 
of it. “It” was the unknown! 

The pad produced the man’s name. 
Also showed that he was either a bug 
or had bugs. Finally “Green Bugs” 
was ascertained as the trouble. Grine 
Boxes! 

The banker-to-be called by telephone 
the nearest local office of the State 
College of Agriculture. 

A hitherto unknown pest had in- 
vaded the high hills of the upper 
valley. 

This member of the so-called Russian 
Hill settlement was to be served. 


Courtesy Ford Motor Company 
A study in the Russian—it might have been Petroschovosky, dragoman 
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Result! With the bank’s urge to the 
Experiment Station and the Agricul- 
ture College of this state, an expert was 
in an automobile and on his way out 
there that very night. 

His arrival was none too soon for a 
new and deadly green aphis was at 
work in the higher altitudes. It had 
migrated by a jump —in an unexplained 
manner, skipping four states from its 
last known habitat. 

Between the State College and the 
bank, they had saved the day for the 
old-timers in the Lower Valley, many 
miles away from the pest section. Also 
there had been saved a million or so 
dollars, by the arresting of a dangerous 
enemy, weeks, perhaps a month before 
the inspector could have possibly 
gotten up on the job, without this 
banker’s attention to this alarm. 


A CHEMICAL and spray factory was 

organized right out there where the 
pest had appeared. The colonists 
went to work and did as they were 
advised. Be it said to their credit, 
they co-operated. 

These Russian farmers had a leader, 
a regular dragoman, all their own. He 
had had experience in sugar beets, and 
also had a gardeners’ district for the 
few women in their fold. 

They worked. They saved. They 
made fruit, and “Russian Hills’ be- 
came a brand name and a trade word, 
for the large size and clean fruit of the 
varieties they raised. 

This particular experiment in bug 
fighting, brought about the erection 
and operation of a small chemical and 
spray factory, from which grew into 
being the greater Western States 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A corner of the dining room 

of the cafeteria of the Title 

Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles 


Science in the Conduct of a Cafeteria 
for the Best Interests of the Employee 


heads of a financial institution 
had lunch at a nearby hotel. 

There were a dozen men, and this 
weekly lunch supplied contacts that 
were utterly impossible during their 
work. No conference had the infor- 
mality and intimacy of a meal to- 
gether, where first names ruled, and 
men said what they thought of each 
other. 

“Why couldn’t we have our own 
lunch room, and meet oftener?”’ they 
asked. 

And every week, when these men 
went back to their desks, they had 
suggestions for their secretaries. Miss 
Smith was told to see Miss Smythe, and 
get trom Mr. Debit certain information 
for Mr. Credit. So the secretaries heard 
about this lunch room _ proposition. 

“‘We’d like to get together at lunch, 
too,” they said. “It would be wonder- 
ful in our work.” 

Well, the bank was planning a new 


(33. a week, the department 


cBy James. H. Collins 


building. So the architect was asked 
to set off some space for a cafeteria. 

He allotted so much space, with 
kitchens, officers’ dining room and 
clubrooms for men as well as women, 
that there were facilities for feeding 
several hundred people between the 
hours of eleven-thirty and two. 

That was not the end. The new 
building has several floors leased to 
high-class tenants. So these tenants 
and their employees are permitted to 
eat at the cafeteria. 

Thus, another financial institution 
got into the restaurant business, and 
as the building was occupied barely a 
year ago, the place is right up to the 
minute. 

There are still bankers who follow 
the fine old custom of providing lunch 
for all employees free of charge, carry- 
ing out one of the traditions that 


originated long before women were 
employed in banks. 

I wonder what one of those old boys 
would say if he walked into this cafe- 
teria, and found women employees — 
smoking a cigarette to top off lunch! 
That is up-to-the-minute, certainly, 
and before it was permitted, somebody 
had to decide. 

The decision was simple. When em- 
ployees went out to lunch, they could 
go to places where smoking was per- 
mitted, by women as well as men. 

When they ate in the bank’s cafe- 
teria, they were considered customers. 
Their lunch hour was their own time. 
If they preferred eating outside, that 
was their privilege. The bank was in 
competition with restaurant keepers 
for their patronage. 

So, one day, ash trays appeared on 
the tables, and that settled it. 

This eating place is supervised by 
the personnel department. 

“Personnel” hires new employees, 
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after asking all about them — what they 
can do, where did they go to school, 
how much do they expect at the start, 
and so on. 

Then, after they go to work, 
“Personnel” often follows up, and asks 
if they are happy where they are, or 
finds some other place if they are not 
happy —or the department head they 
work for isn’t happy. 

And in this case, “‘Personnel” might 
be said to go further. It steps into the 
cafeteria, as it were, and says ““The 
chicken stew is nice today—shall I 
bring you some? And I know the 
watermelon is good because I tried it 
myself in the 
kitchen.” 


of their big interests. For everybody 
thinks about food. As a subject for 
debate around the pencil sharpener, 
it ranks with weather and wages. Folks 
will criticize food quicker than any- 
thing else, and fight about it, and to 
become a provider of sustenance is to 
enter one of the warmest human argu- 
ments. 


OWEVER, as the bank keeps its de- 
positors’ money nicely balanced, so 
it may maintain a balance in its em- 
ployees’ diet —a nice balance of stam- 
ina, to resist sickness, and make work 
run along energetically and happily. 
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Some years ago, the raisin crop began 
to run ahead of consumption. The 
advertising men capitalized the fact 
that raisins contain iron, and the 
multitude ate little packages of raisins, 
imagining that it was bubbling with 
rich red blood. Some people ate so 
many raisins, and absorbed so much 
iron, that they began to rattle. 

Then another advertiser told them 
that unless the iron was assimilated, 
it would do them no more good than 
eating so many iron nails and washers. 
To assimilate iron, magnetism was 
necessary. He recommended a new 
kind of electric belt, to be put around 

the waist and 


attached to the 


That sounds 


more like delica- 
tessen than bank- 
ing! 

But listen: 

Last summer a 
craze swept over 
the country. 
Every summer 
has its cross-word 
puzzles, its 
Florida boom, its 
dance Marathons, 
but last summer 
it was the “Holly- 
wood diet.” 

At the cafe- 
teria of the Title 
Insurance and 
Trust Company, 
Los Angeles, it 
was observed that 
meat orders had 
fallen off, as well 
as potatoes, 


electric light 
socket. So a lot 
of folks bought 
these belts, and 
wore them after 
eating raisins, and 
felt much better. 

The old-time 
patent medicine 
exploiter had 
nothing on 
present-day food 
promoters when 
it comes to mak- 
ing people think 
that one particu- 
lar article of diet 
is a universal 
panacea for all 
ills. 

Which is the 
bunk! The one 
infallible specific 
in that line: is 
three square 


bread and butter 


and other real 
food. This company does a large trust 
business, so its organization is that 
of a bank. 

“Here, what’s up now?” the person- 
nel department asked, and found the 
“Hollywood diet,” a perfectly mur- 
derous scheme of starvation to get 
thin, guaranteed to take off a pound a 
day for eighteen days. It was supposed 
to be the diet followed by movie 
queens—which lent glamor. And it 
had a fake scientific backing, because 
people said. “A rich woman paid a 
thousand dollars for this diet to the 
great Doctor So-and-so.” The great 
doctor denied it, but try to catch a 
lie with a denial! 

Reports of people being made weak 
and ill by this diet were published all 
over the land —and in some instances, 
reports of deaths. In the bank, it was 
halted by distributing some correct in- 
formation. 

So food may be “Personnel’s”’ job, 
after all. 

When a bank undertakes to provide 
even one meal a day to its people, 
close contact has been made with one 


The kitchen spotless 


People think a lot about food —and 
a lot of their thinking is wrong. 

For example, there is the old saw 
about “Feed a cold and starve a fever.” 
Doctors have been trying to kill that 
fallacy for the past thirty years, 
because it belongs with blood-letting 
as a remedy for any kind of disease. 
Yet people who feel bad, have a cold, 
run a temperature, will resort to the 
starvation cure. If they have for- 
gotten, some fool always reminds them. 

Thus it happens that Tom’s work 
falls off, or Tillie makes costly mistakes, 
and tactful inquiries disclose that the 
victims are undernourished. ‘‘Haven’t 
been feeling very well, so I’m not eating 
much —trying to starve out this cold.” 
A few words on behalf of good beef- 
steak, fresh eggs and milk brings them 
back to normal, and their work is 
right again. 

People like to think of their food as 
doing them some particular kind of 
good in a particular way—a bit of 
popular psychology cleverly capital- 
ized by advertising writers. 


meals a day, 
diversified abun- 
dantly, and if that doesn’t do the busi- 
ness, it’s time to call the doctor. 

Years ago, when we drew our pick- 
and-shovel men from Europe by :the 
shipload, contractors discovered that 
work had to be fed to laborers after 
they were hired. Left to themselves, 
Tony and Jan would lunch on a 
banana and a bottle of beer. So the 
commissary was started, to feed the 
units of work into the gang. 


IN factories, it was found that girls 
tending machines came to work with- 
out breaktast. A dance the night 
before, an alarm clock unheeded, a rush 
for the trolley car, and Mamie’s output 
for that morning showed her weakness. 
So cafeterias were opened in the 
factories, and Mamie was allowed to 
get breakfast. This idea was tried in 
shops where husky men built locomo- 
tives—and the food increased the 
amount of work they would do. 
*““White collar’ workers are no differ- 
ent, and when the bank operates a 
cafeteria, the daily report on lunches 
served and things eaten is as much a 
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study for management as the state of 
depositors’ accounts. 

When the bank starts catering, it 
comes into competition with all con- 
venient outside eating places. The 
number of employees patronizing the 
cafeteria indicates whether the bank is 
holding its own against neighboring 
lunchrooms, soda fountains and hot- 
dog stands. If trade falls off, some- 
thing is wrong with menu, cooking, 
service or prices. 

Two-thirds of the working force is 
good business. The other third eat 
outside for a change or to attend to 
personal affairs. Without prying into 
matters of private 
concern, it is easy 


card. Does he wish the customer to 
chose vitamins? The salads, fresh fruits 
and so on are placed first in line, and 
they have color which gives exceptional 
display value. If the customer gets 
onto that wrinkle, and passes up the 
first assortments, meaning to see 
what’s further along, these foods can 
be divided, and some placed at the 
other end. In the same way, the 
sweets are bunched together, incon- 
spicuously, only two or three portions 
of pie and pudding being in sight, to 
be replaced when taken up by a 
customer. 

The window dressing may be done on 


Twenty-nine 


that.’ For several minutes the kitchen 
will run on bacon and eggs, until 
another finicky customer finds corned 
beef and cabbage on the menu, and 
there is a run on that. 

This trait makes it easy to sell a 
particular dish —all one has to do is 
get it going and keep it going. 

The third way of window dressing 
is done at marketing time. According 
to season and supply, there is usually 
something in the market that can be 
bought at a bargain. One day it is 
fish, another day chicken, another day 
fresh fruit or berries. The manager will 
make it a chicken stew day, or straw- 

berry shortcake 


day, provide a 


to determine 


when too many 
sweets, meats and 
like dishes are 
throwing diet out 
of balance. Young 
employees con- 
sume the sweets, 
and older em- 
ployees the meat, 
potatoes and 
bread and butter. 
Both are neglect- 
ing balance, and 
generally paying 
food checks out 
of keeping with 
their pay en- 


velopes. 
Older em- 
ployees are on 


the traditional 
American diet 
which physicians 
say is responsible . 


good display, let 
it be known that 
the salmon or 
flounder are extra 
nice now. By 
“bargain” is 
meant an unusu- 
ally reasonable 
price prime 
quality — there 
are no other bar- 
gains in food. 
Just as Mamie, 
the beautiful 
factory girl, used 
to make more 
corsets if she got 
a good breakfast, 
so “‘white collar’ 
folks in banks and 
offices accomplish 
more, and show 
greater accuracy, 
patience, courtesy 


and “pep,” if 


for many “‘com- 


plaints” that 
people attribute to advancing years. 
More milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables 
will work wonders. 

Among the 650 employees of the 
Title Insurance and Trust Company, 
are more than 100 young folks between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. 
That is a period when the youngsters 
are escaping from home supervision in 
the matter of diet, eating what they 
like, letting food take care of itself in 
the excitement of other interests. 

How is diet to be controlled? 

What vice-president is to be given 
charge of the vitamins and the calories, 
dishing them out according to pre- 
scription? 

It is easily done! Just a matter of 
windowdressing, by a cafe manager 
who really knows food. 

Window dressing can be done in 
several ways. 

In a cafeteria, all the food is laid out 
for the customer’s inspection, the 
choice is left absolutely to him or her — 
and they would be scandalized if they 
knew how a good manager forces 
dishes on them, as a conjurer forces a 


The serving counter 


the menu, through a balanced lunch 
on one plate. 

At one bank cafeteria, the food was 
so attractive that employees said, 
“We eat too much! It makes us 
drowsy in the afternoon —and we spend 
more than we intend, just because 
everything looks so good!”’ 


ALL right, a special plate, at a 

quarter, was adopted, with a portion 
of meat or fish, potatoes, a vegetable, a 
salad and a beverage. Such a plate 
makes an attractive display, and when 
people see it they say, “Oh, well, 
I don’t really know what I want today, 
with all these things —so give me the 
plate!’ In hot weather it is a cold 
plate. 

One of the curious things about food 
is that people eat what they see others 
eating. A customer comes into a 
restaurant, and with great difficulty, 
and after suggestions by the waiter, 
says, “Give me some bacon and eggs.” 
Others look at his bacon and eggs, say, 
“That looks nice—give me some of 


their weight is 
watched, and 
those who show underweight are per- 
mitted to have milk between meals. 

At ten and three, in Los Angeles, 
underweight employees are allowed to 
go to the cafeteria and drink milk. 
The very best grade of milk obtainable 
is sold at eight cents per half-pint — 
the price outside is fifteen, so you can 
be sure it is good milk. 

Milk parties twice a day right in the 
middle of business? 

It is a new thought! But it works 
out all right, with one or two pre- 
cautions. These milk drinkers are 
underweight, and scales are provided 
in the cafeteria for keeping track of 
weight. A milk party can easily turn 
into a weighing party. But the scales 
can be locked at that time. Ora word 
to intelligent people is sufficient. With 
management, such a privilege is not 
abused. 

A large proportion of office workers 
will eat their principal meal of the day 
in a good institutional cafeteria serving 
lunch alone. Which means, that a 
large proportion are unmarried. It 
means, also, that the boarding-house 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Is Persistent, Disinterested Advice—and Who 
Is More Competent To Give It Than His Banker? 


HE customer family of the bank, 
it may be said with a deal of 


truth, are always at each other’s 
throats. Don’t competing individuals 
and firms seem forever in a tussle to 
put each other out of business? And 
since every failure is apt to result in 
some financial loss, both direct and 
indirect, to the bank, it appears that 
the competitive situation should cause 
the banker no little worry. 

True, the Pollyanna chorus will sing 
to us that competition is not so ruthless 
as certain critics of business would 
have us believe. That is a good tune, 
and I frequently join in it. But there 
are times to be an optimist, and times 
to be a pessimist, just as there are 
times to accept a man’s note without 
hesitating a second, and other times 
when such an unquestioning attitude 
would be absolute folly. 

A good time to assume a frankly 
skeptical attitude toward our competi- 
tive scheme is when business is going 
good. The better business is, the more 
criticism it can stand without damage. 
If I bear down pretty hard just now 
on the pessimistic side, it merely proves 
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the height of my optimism. It is 
somewhat as when the teller stacks 
his coins and levels off the excess. 

Business needs more straight thinking. 
That is my general theme, and nobody 
has more legitimate reasons for know- 
ing the facts than has the banker, as I 
have already suggested. Looked at in 
more detail, the banker’s interest in 
business as a whole brings us first to his 
office as a maker of loans. That one 
point would be sufficient. But I hear 
that the trust department will take 
hold of a going business and run it 
successfully for the benefit of the 
estate. Or this department will even 
on occasion take a business headed for 
the receiver and put said business on 
its feet again in good repair. 

Where trust service to business will 
stop there is no telling. Let us hope 
that it will develop continuously. Not 
to make the list tedious, I seem to have 
mentioned sufficient reasons why the 
banker should wish to know a great 


deal about business. But I want to 
add another and far more subtle 
reason. 

The business man greatly needs dis- 
interested advice. Chain store systems 
have thrown merchandising into a state 
of mind more or less confused. No- 
body wants to see all independents put 
out of business. For even if we freely 
acknowledge the efficiency of the chain, 
that efficiency depends much on the 
stimulation of efficient competition 
from independents. But for saving 
the life of the individual independent, 
we find many different ideas. He 
doesn’t know where to turn and do his 
listening. 


IN his position to give sound advice, 

the banker is unique. He is directly 
interested, and yet he is “disinterested”’ 
in the sense of comparative freedom 
from bias. In law, unbiased testimony 
has the most influence with the judge 
and the jury. It should have and 
usually does have the most influence 
with every one, just as the unsolicited 
recommendation of a pleased customer 
is the best advertising. Potentialities 
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of the banker as the disinterested 
adviser of the business man outside of 
banking are incalculable. 

All in all, then, the banker has many 
legitimate reasons for prying into the 
affairs of business, not to say a very 
great obligation to do so. This he has 
of course understood in the past. I 
review the points because the present 
need is so much greater, or at least so 
much more plainly felt, that it may well 
be considered in the light of a new job. 
It is obvious, however, that the busi- 
ness field must be studied bit by bit; 
and it is appropriate at the moment to 
direct attention to the spot nearest at 
hand, the retail business. 

And now may I add one more reason, 
a rather personal one? Part of my own 
job is the “‘humanizing”’ of economics 
in articles and editorial material cir- 
culating to some 125,000 independent 
retailers, scattered over America, who 
read certain trade journals that bankers 
do not see. Since their home banker 
has so much greater potential influence 
with these merchants than any mere 
writer can possibly have, it is well that 
I present my angle direct to the 
banker himself. 

The main points that I shall discuss 
from the banker-retailer point of view 
are three: the impossible “‘something 
for nothing,” the question of reserve 
assets, and the economic aspects of 
service. 


‘THE impossible “something for noth- 

ing’”’ should be to the banker what 
a red flag is to a bull. The sucker crop 
is said to yield the faker an annual 
harvest of some one billion dollars. 
But why, in spite of much good advice, 
do people continue to be so foolish? 

Partly because the public is con- 
stantly being educated backwards 
through certain kinds of “legitimate” 
retail advertising. The first advertise- 
ment I saw in my daily paper this 
morning was headed, “Bargain Carni- 
val —Our County’s Greatest Economy 
Event is Now in Full Swing!’ Another 
bargain offering assured the reader, 
“All Records Smashed!”’ 

This style advertising men call 
blurb. Most people of the more in- 
telligent sort merely smile at it. But 
the masses like such advertising; it 
excites them and gives them an excuse 
to be swept along by their emotions. 
The conscientious ad man, seeing all 
this, sighs and reluctantly admits, 
“Barnum was right.” 

Children read fairy stories and adults 
read exaggerated statements about 
retail specials. The public mind is 
constantly being saturated with this 
sentiment: ‘The world is full of 
excess values, plenty for my money and 
some more for nothing, if I only go to 
the right place.” And if in retail 
merchandise, why not in everything 
else put forward with good ballyhoo, 
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Phil Isbell is engaged in bank 
investigation work on the Pacific 
Coast. 


A. L. White, for many years in 
the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, is a regular con- 
tributor to the best business and 
financial periodicals. 


W. L. Wanlass, professor in Utah 
Agricultural College, has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour of 
Europe surveying banking condi- 
tions. 


I. I. Sperling is assistant vice- 
president in charge of publicity of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and 
prominent in the Financial 
Advertisers Association. 


George Boyle is editor of The 
Dark Horse, internal magazine of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., London. 


James H. Collins, business writer, 
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New York which was his head- 
quarters for many years. 


A. M. Sakolski is Lecturer on 
Finance, College of the City of 
New York. 


Arthur D. Welton, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, is now conducting 
a financial advertising agency in 
Chicago under his own name. 


John D. Blaine, engaged in mer- 
chandising research in California, 
is a frequent contributor to the 
business and financial press. 


Elbert A. Carter has been associ- 
ated with the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Cleveland ever since it was or- 
ganized in 1914. 


Hy .W.Sanders iswith the Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 


T. D.Mac Gregor is vice-president 
of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
financial advertising agency in New 
York City. 


Thomas J. Malone is a business 
and financial writerin Minneapolis. 


“M. L. H.’’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney, residing in 
Hartland, N. B., Canada. 


Frederick E. Gymer is assistant 
manager of publicity of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


be it Dr. Crook’s Oil Company or the 
Sky Blue Investment Bust? 

The manager of retail advertising is 
perhaps not to blame. He is employed 
to show results, not to make the store a 
martyr to the cause of ethics. The 
blurb man, by the way, has no connec- 
tion with the great agencies, but is in 
the direct employ of the store itself. 
He may be any age from eighteen up, 
often manager and copy writer in one, 
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virile, breezy, likable, getting a great 
kick out of life, and having no time 
for any thought of results except the 


clearing out of this special batch of 
goods. 


"THE principal remedy is quickly 
stated. Individually, here and there, 
a merchant with a touch of the unique 
is making good with local advertising 
that educates constructively. One of 
them recently said to me, ‘‘My greatest 
single item of encouragement is the 
appreciation of my banker. He has read 
my stuff regularly for many years and 
speaks to me about it frequently 
enough to make me feel the constant 
stimulus of his moral support.” 

Now, the moral support of a few very 
influential men is a force to be reckoned 
with. Consider that the average re- 
tailer is in business less than eight 
years; hence the banker who sees 
twenty years of service witnesses the 
retail field uprooted and replanted ap- 
proximately three times. It is con- 
ceivable that moral support of best 
merchandising practices, and especially 
the encouragement of anti-something- 
for-nothing advertisers, would so hold 
over the more desirable merchants that 
retail practices would be revolutionized 
in ten or fifteen years. 

The question of building a reserve 
blends naturally with what has just 
been seen. His building a _ reserve 
should not be left wholly to the initi- 
ative of the merchant himself. By the 
way, who is the average merchant? I 
went into general merchandising from 
the farm. The dry goods man farther 
down the block was, so he said, ‘‘a 
reformed policeman.” The florist on 
the corner was a retired blacksmith. 
The grocer across the railroad track 
was an ex-evangelist. The butcher 
hard by had been, I think, a carpenter. 

The average merchant is an ap- 
prentice at his own business. He 
usually starts small, often when times 
are a little extra good in his line. He 
is considerably thrilled over starting 
in business for himself and hence 
brings to his work a fresh enthusiasm 
and perhaps a touch of originality that 
help to send him off at good speed on 
the up grade. As business grows he 
begins to make a little money. 

Now his wife buys better clothes 
and the growing children do likewise. 
They demand a more expensive car 
and take more expensive vacations. 
They entertain more, socially. Thus 
it happens that a little slump, in, say, 
the sixth year finds the merchant with 
no surplus cash and some recent im- 
provements being paid for on the in- 
stallment plan. About the time the 
firms that sold him some new fixtures 
in keeping with his “success” begin 
talking of repossessing them, our friend 
decides it.is best to sell out. Some 
other ex-this or ex-that has a little 
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capital saved and is ready to step into 
the discouraged man’s place. 

Again I am saying nothing that the 
average banker does not know as well 
as I do, and probably far better. But 
what the banker may not feel quite so 
strongly is this: every time the new 
man enters the field he is apt to begin 
knocking business ethics in his line 
into bits. He may want to keep open 
fifteen hours a day and Sunday, too. 
The worst something-for-nothing 
schemes, old sores of retailing that 
older merchants have united to throw 
out, may appear as just so many 
golden opportunities to him. We labor 
with him for years, at last get him 
seeing the light, and then out he goes, 
a new man steps in, and the civilizing 
process begins at the bottom again. 


PROGRESS in retail ethics would be 

speeded up 100 per cent if we could 
carry the average retail merchant 
through his first bad slump, the period 
of discouragement that generally de- 
cides him to quit. The cause of the 
slump may be general business de- 
pression, but is more likely to be local 
—crop failure, industrial slow-down, 
change in buying habits, or new com- 
petition. No matter what the cause, 
the remedy is the same: a reserve of 
liquid assets to carry the merchant 
while he makes a new adjustment or a 
turn comes in his favor. In my obser- 
vation a slump is pretty certain within 
seven years and a favorable turn 
within two years. 

If every merchant would start build- 
ing a reserve of liquid assets —cash 
savings or liquid investments outside 
the business — within a year after going 
into business, I imagine that bankers 
would be highly enthusiastic for 
strictly bankers’ reasons. To those 
reasons can be added another: any 
rapid progress in business ethics as 
applied to retail merchandising seems 
absolutely to depend upon it. This 
idea business writers are trying to 
teach merchants. But the banker, by 
virtue of his authority in matters 
financial, has an influence incomparably 
greater. 

The economics of service, the third 
and final division of my subject, is one 
of the most disputed topics of our day. 

When I was a small boy my father 
kept in a city on two lots a cow, two 
pigs, an old-oaken-bucket well, a flock 
of chickens, a vegetable garden, and a 
diversified orchard. He looked after 
these things before and after his day’s 
work of school teaching. Mother 
canned fruit, smoked hams and bacon, 
picked or dug vegetables, and did her 
own washing and dress making, along 
with her job of housekeeping. Theirs 
was indeed the “‘simple life.” Its com- 
plexities kept them on the jump from 
five in the morning until late at night. 
The children helped some—the most 


dread word to _— in those days was 
chores. 

Today living is simplified in a very 
real sense by business service. As Ely 
points out in his “Outlines of Eco- 
nomics,” the economic progress of a 
hundred years has been little else than 
a rapid departure from crude self-help. 
And yet the success of “cash and 
carry,” self-help in a new form, makes 
us pause and ask, “In what direction is 
economic progress in service, any- 
how?” 

Where is a better place to turn for 
an answer than to the bank? In 1896 
the home bank, so far as I knew, 
would do for me these few things: 
safeguard my money, handle my 
checks, take my cash savings, grant 
me a loan. Today the home bank 
stands ready to do so many things for 
me that I might look foolish in trying 
to enumerate them. I know, however, 
that the travel department will look 


. after my vacation plans; and it may 


be that the trust department will look 
after all my home affairs down to the 
ice cream allowance for the youngest 
child while I’m away! 

Seriously, I think it is time to stop 
all this nonsense about questioning the 
value of service and try to think 
straight. Our observation proves that 
services are multiplying in every direc- 
tion, and that all services have the 
same general aim: the simplification 
of civilized life. The widow without 
business training, for instance, left 
with a complicated estate and be- 
wildered with her new responsibilities, 
finds to her joy that the trust depart- 
ment can make the management of her 
estate comparatively simple for her. 
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Shall banks give more and more 
service and stores less and less? And 
why? Cash-and-carry has made head- 
way against full-service because credit 
and delivery became inefficient through 
customer coddling. Housewives must 
be taught that delivery hours are 
scheduled — no exceptions without extra 
charges. And accounts at the store 
must absolutely be paid not later than 
the 10th, and in full—no creeping 
balances. 

Customer coddling. How often I 
used to stand first on one foot and then 
the other while the receiving teller 
made out a deposit slip for the patron 
ahead. Back of me were perhaps four 
or five others waiting —half a dozen 
people wasting time for the doubtful 
benefit of one. Comparatively little 
of that today, but it serves to point our 
moral. Business customers generally 
have been encouraged in loose habits 
through competition to please them. 
The result has been, of course, that 
service has been needlessly inefficient 
and expensive. Instead of being 
pleased, the public mind has been in a 
chronic state of irritation over the 
high cost of distribution. 

The next great revolution in service, 
let us hope, will be the stiffening of 
service lines everywhere, giving them 
a higher tension, making full-service 
as exact to the terms as we find limited- 
service. Thus we shall give more 
kinds of service for the same cost or 
the same services for less cost. As a 
result of this education—and it does 
mean customer education—we shall 
have, it may be, customers with a new 
morale, people who do not ask un- 
reasonable concessions, payers on the 
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Aids in Finding Lost Checks 


N a folder enclosed with the cus- 
tomers’ monthly statements, the 
Commerce Trust Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., urges its 
customers, when list- 


customer as well as to the bank. 
Results, according to the Commerce, 
justify the effort of educating customer. 


ing checks for deposit 


on the deposit slip, to 
enter the a Check is @mmerce Trust G@mpany 

check to identify the Millions of checks pass through the banks rom 


bank on which the 


cs that a few of them are lost, causing incon- KANSAS CITY, MO. July 192 
check 1S drawn. venience both to the customer and to the eae ae 
bank. 

Thus if a check is 4] 
lost,” the bank con- How to reduce such losses i ee 
cludes, “it will be On every bank check will be found a series a eee 1/780 

. of two figures, such as “1-35, “90-11, CHECKS AS FOLLOWS 

comparatively easy “161°. These figures sre clearing howe 


to identify it.” 
Among the millions 
of checks that pass 
through the banks of 
the United States 
every day, it is inev- 
itable that a few of 
them are lost, causing 


of the United States every day. Millions 
more go through the mails. 


numbers and indicate the bank on which the 
check is drawn. The first figure indicates 3-88 TTT 
the city where the bank is located—the sec- 
ond figure tells the clearing house nymber 
of that particular bank. “18” means “*Kan- 
sas City” and means “Commerce”. 


When making out your deposit slip, fu 
record the clearing house number of cach 

check you deposit. Then if a check is lost, 
it will be comparatively easy to identify it. 
See opposite page for specimen deposit slip. 


Commerce Bldg. 


Ic is inevitable 


36-17 1/2/75 
18-3 1/5/3)93 


TOTAL. $ 
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nderstudying Big 


“Bank advertising does 

a good job and sells me 

on some bank. It gets 
» me to the front 

and leaves me there”’ 


Thirty-three 


Customers 


A “Little Fellow” Suggests a Way to be Helpful 
and to Build for the Future at the Same Time 


TT you fellows in the banks were on 


the job, I’d be worth $15,000 

today. As it is, I’m lucky if I can 
put aside $10 a month on my savings 
account which for the past five years 
has never been over $200. Pretty bad 
isn’t it, for a man of thirty-five earning 
about $350 a month?” 

It was a friend of mine speaking, one 
I had known so long that I couldn’t 
feel irritated when he spoke of banks 
in such slighting terms. Perhaps he 
had a real grievance. 

Eleven years ago, the army dis- 
charged him with sixty dollars in his 
pocket. Like so many other youths 
then, that sixty constituted just about 
his entire capital. He landed a job as 
a traveling salesman and at the end 
of a year had saved a thousand dollars. 
Frugal habits learned in the army and 
a natural aptitude for selling — without 
home cares or household expenses — 
helped him attain this amount. 

He married at about this time and 
naturally the expenses of starting a 
home began to make a dent in his sav- 
ings. Knowing little or nothing about 
household expenses or budgets, he 
quickly discovered that his salary 
wasn’t enough to pay his bills, and 
before he knew it, his savings had 
disappeared and he was in debt. This 
so discouraged him that he has never 
made a real effort to save since then. 

We bankers were at fault, I found, 


By Frederick E. Gymer 


because we didn’t take him in hand 
when he had his thousand and help 
him build it up. Let him continue the 
story. 

“All you banks advertise Friendli- 
ness, Courtesy, Helpfulness, but it 
goes over the heads of fellows like me. 
When you say that your officers will 
welcome a chance to talk over money 
matters with me, it leaves me cold. 
Your officers are used to tens and 
hundreds of thousands and they have 
no time for me with my poor little 
thousand. I know because I tried to 
talk with some bank officers in another 
city. Of course they are friendly 
enough to tell where the new account 
window is if I want to open an account, 
but their interest stops there. They 
don’t know me from Adam when I 
come in the second time. 

“Bank advertising does a good job 
and sells me on some bank. It gets me 
to the front door and leaves me there. 
Whether I get on from that point and 
save regularly or spend every cent I 
make, seems to depend entirely on me. 
In my case, I didn’t make the grade 
and it’s mostly your fault.” 

“‘And what,” I asked, interestedly, 
“would you like to have us do?” 

“T want someone to take a perma- 


nent interest in me and my money,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Naturally I want to get 
ahead but I know very little about 
finance. You know a lot about it and 
if you want me to be a good customer 
some day, you must educate me. You 
can’t do it by advertising because it’s 
too impersonal. Advertising speaks 
only in generalities or averages. Most 
of my own problems can’t be solved 
by reading the ads. Then too, as I 
said before, the advertisements get me 
to your front door and leave me there. 

“I suppose your customers can be 
divided into three classes. First you 
have the thousands of small savers — 
those who deposit a dollar or two each 
week. You can’t develop the personal 
side of banking here because you can’t 
take enough tine to know these thou- 
sands of people on whom your bank 
makes little or no profit. 

“At the other extreme, you have 
your few very large customers —men 
who talk in millions and who call your 
president by his first name. You'll 
do anything in the world for these 
people because they are your best 
customers. 

“How did they get that way? In 
most cases they were once men like me. 
They did their best to get ahead un- 
assisted and somehow most of them 
did it. Some of them, I suppose, in- 


herited their money. 
“Between these two classes is the 
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class I belong to. We are making 
pretty good money and we are in a 
position to save a lot more than we do 
if we are given some encouragement. 
A lot of us will prosper and take the 
place of some bank’s big customers 
when they die. Isn’t it worth while to 
cultivate us? 

“There is a somewhat similar situa- 
tion in the automobile field. If you 
remember when you bought your first 
small, cheap car, the salesman promptly 
forgot you after your name was on the 
dotted line. Go to the other extreme 
and consider how the dealer treats the 
purchaser of a high priced eight. 
Those customers aren’t forgotten, 
you can bet, and they are cul- 
tivated continually. Men in my 
class are buyers of the medium 
priced cars. When the salesman 
sells us, he makes it a point to 
drop in regularly. At first, when 
the car is new, his 
visits are confined 
to questions on how 
the car is running. 
Later, when the car 
is ready to be 
traded in, he is on 
the job to make a 
sale of one of his 
newest models. The 
auto salesman is 
handicapped some- 
what because 
sooner or later, his 
prospect will buy a 
higher priced car. 
You bankers are fortunate because 
your prospects are always prospects. 
You can sell every financial model — 
from the $5 savings account to the 
million dollar trust. Your customer 
doesn’t have to go elsewhere when he 
becomes a little wealthier. 

“I don’t know how your bank is run 
but if I were a banker, I’d take some 
steps to cultivate the good will of this 
crowd of potential good customers. 
I don’t mean that this cultivation 
should take the form of a newspaper 
advertisement or a multigraphed letter 
from the president. That’s all right 
as far as it goes but it doesn’t go far 
enough. 

“Yes, I would go a lot further. I’d 
go through the records for the names 
of young men who had saved a thou- 
sand or two thousand dollars. Then I 
would write these men a letter asking 
them to come in to see me. It wouldn’t 
be a stereotyped letter full of empty 
phrases. I’d make it just as human 
and frank as possible and I'd tell 
these young men that some day 
we hoped they would take the 
place of our big customers. A definite 
appointment for a meeting could be 
made and I would make it a point to 
schedule appointments so I could talk 
to two or three a day until the whole 
list was finished. A few notes made 


at such friendly little talks would give 
me many little intimate details which I 
could bring up in future talks. 
“Another thing I would find out 
would be the pet ideas which each 
young man had for making money. 
You know some of us like the idea of 
cleaning up in real estate. Others 
want to take a fling at the stock market 
and some of the more conservative 
ones like to stick to bonds. I would 
talk to each man —possibly at a lunch- 
eon appointment —and tell him what I 
know about the kind of investment he 
wanted to make. What if some of 
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them wanted to play the market. Let 
them sink a few hundred in something 
that probably would tumble. That 
would be the best kind of a lesson and 
I feel sure they would listen more closely 
to my advice later. 


“- TELL you these young men with 

a thousand or two would be well 
worth cultivating. They are prospects 
for a few baby bonds at the very start. 
Of course I would make it a point to 
sell them a safe deposit box for their 
bonds and then a little skillful sales 
work on my part would help them fill 
up the box. There are the wills which 
they should make naming the bank 
as trustee. Frankly, that business 
wouldn’t interest you banks at the 
start but as I said, my group of young 
men have possibilities and are bound to 
grow in wealth. 

“Later, I would talk to them about 
insurance trusts and possibly I would 
give a few lectures on real estate be- 
cause these men are potential home 
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buyers. Mortgages, escrows, and those 
other annoying details of real estate 
transfers are a closed book to most 
people. 

“IT sometimes wish I was a banker 
with a knowledge of all branches of 
finance and the ability to take a fath- 
erly interest in promising young men. 
I like sales work and I believe I could 
show the bank some real honest-to- 
goodness prospect cultivating and sales 
building.” 

The ideas proposed by my friend are 
quite practical, so it “seems to me. 
Almost every bank has a few hundred 
or a few thousand names of his type 
that are worth cultivating. Perhaps 
a few of them will turn out to be a 
waste of time, but where is the sales- 
man who expects to sell every man he 
calls upon? The results of such a plan 
put into operation will far outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

Some officer could in- 
stitute such a plan in al- 
most every bank without 
seriously interfering with 
his regular work. In effect 
it is a sales plan, but with 
this difference: the pros- 
pects come to the sales- 
man—not the salesman to 
the prospects. 

The officer who is re- 
sponsible for this develop- 
ment work should not be 
too over-burdened with 
bank work, should 
know the elemen- 
tals of selling and 
should be of a type 
that young men 
would take to and 
confide in. Just 
imagine how these 
young men will 
expand when they 
say to their friends or neighbors, “I 
had a nice long chat with my banker 
today” or ‘‘one of the officers of my 
bank gave me some mighty worth- 
while information on the bond market.” 

Industries spend millions to culti- 
vate this kind of good will. Gentlemen, 
you can get all you want at the 
expense of part of some officer’s time 
and a luncheon now and then. 


"THE young lady’s application had 
been accepted. She was to be our 

new typist, and a pretty one too. The 
manager had introduced her to her 
predecessor, and after the customary 
niceties, the latter started to instruct 
the new candidate in her work. After- 
noon came, and shortly before leaving, 
the predecessor said: 

““You’d better stay. The accountant 
will check your pink slips.” 

“My what?” 

“Your PINK SLIPS.” 

“Oh! I think I’ll go!’ She never 
came back. — Royal Bank Magazine. 
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SS of progressive banks throughout the country 
are installing Shaw-Walker Insulated Ledger Desks 
to give their ledger cards valuable day and night protecticn 
against fire, theft and water. There is not the inconven- 


Other Shaw-Walker Bank ience of transporting the card trays to and from the vault. 

Equipment: The circular top is formed of two pieces of solid 

Bookkeeping Desks - Teller’s steel, with insulation between, which provides a per- 

| Veuk Tracks - Forme for All fect watershed and highly resistant fire wall. They are 

Records - Check Sorting Racks h k d 

: | Filing Cabinets - Posting Trays; the only stock desks on the market so constructed. 

iH in fact, everything for all other These improved Shaw-Walker insulated steel desks 
bank system operations. 


house from 12,000 to 15,000 ledger cards in less than 15 
square feet of floor space. Provide extra capacity for grow- 


} — ing savings departments without increased space. Ledger 
f ‘Built Like a and signature cards are just the right height for the con- 

j P venient and rapid handling of customers’ transactions. 
| Get in touch with the “Skyscraper” Man in your 
. é = city. He will tell you more about this desk. Or, write 
| a us for full information. Address Shaw-Walker, Bank 
| Department, Muskegon, Michigan. 
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Special Bank Representatives in All Principal Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE surface of check paper is a very important characteristic to everyone who makes 
out a check. The new Super-Safety Paper—designed expressly for check use—has a 
remarkably fine writing surface. A pen glides smoothly over it and the ink “takes” 
immediately, penetrating well into the long fiber structure of the paper, without, 
however, causing any lateral blur or feather. The result is a very clearly written 
check. And one in which the penetration of the ink makes erasure almost impossible. 

But a good writing surface is only one of the superiorities of this remarkable new| 
paper—made solely for check use. It has five times or more greater ability to re- / 


SURSAC 


sist sharp and repeated folding, without weakening. Its durability has been increased 
seven times over that of other check papers. Its long, tough fiber and little sizing 


give a remarkable resistance to wear, tear, fraying and mutilation, without con- | 


tributing bulk or brittleness. 

There is an unmistakable air of quality at once noticeable in 
the appearance and “feel” of the beautifully tinted new Super- 
Safety Checks as well as in their unusual strength and long life. 
Another appreciated feature of these attractive checks is the 
service of protection they render depositors’ funds in transit. 
Any attempt at alteration is exposed immediately —a glaring 


DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER-SiF 
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WRITING 


R i" CE 
| 
1akes|| spot appears. There is further protection in the fact that the new Super-Safety Checks 
has a| are never sold in blank sheets—they are made only to a bank’s individual order. To 
ikes”|| prevent counterfeiting, each sheet of the new Super-Safety Paper is guarded as the 
hout, | government guards bank-note paper. 

itten | Depositors recognize and appreciate the distinction of these handsome checks and 
sible. | their unique service of protection. Your bank can profit by their use. The new Super- 
| Safety Checks are surprisingly low-priced. Let us give you the complete story of 
this truly remarkable new check paper. Compare it with ordinary papers and appre- 
eased | clate what a distinct improvement it is. Return the coupon for samples. Bankers’ 
sizing Supply Division, The Todd Company. (Established 1899.) Rochester, Chicago, 
-con- New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Birmingham, Des Moines, Buffalo, Boston. 


Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY 10-29 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks made of the new Super- 
Safety Paper. 


Name of Bank Name of Officer 


Street Town State 


-R-SEFETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 
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Rhodes-Haverty Building — Pringle and Smith, architects 


Better Ventilation 


Controlled Sunlight 
At Less Cost 


When you install Victoria Venetian 
Blinds you have eliminated the expense 
of shades and awnings both in replacing 
and the annoying and expensive work 
of putting up and taking down every 
season. You have better ventilation 
and controlled sunlight and have added 
immeasurably to the beauty of your 
offices, which means easier renting and 
happier tenants. All at a big saving 
to you. Write for literature. 


THE 


BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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The Corporate Executor 
By T. D. MacGregor 


OT long ago a financier was called 

upon to serve as executor. He 
was admirably fitted for the task. He 
felt that he ought to serve—that he 
owed it to his late associate in business. 
But the troublesome details in con- 
nection with the settling of the estate 
were innumerable and he shortly re- 
signed with the recommendation that 
a trust company be appointed. “Never 
again,”’ was the financier’s comment. 

A trust company’s first business is 
the handling of trusts. It has clerks 
to care for detail work. It has system- 
atic accounts. Its methods are up- 
to-the-minute. It has the capital 
necessary to protect the interests of 
the estates it cares for. It has the 
accumulated experience gained from 
daily contact with wills, and courts, 
and investments, and the technicalities 
of each. 

Often a considerable saving can be 
made for an estate by taking advantage 
of discounts and by preventing forced 
sales. A trust company, having large 
assets, can, if necessary, advance funds 
to protect an estate composed of 
securities not readily salable. 

Moreover, the prestige of a trust 
company gives it an advantage over 
the individual executor, often enabling 
it to cash in on otherwise bad debts. 
Similarly, creditors are less likely to 
attempt to “put over’ excessive claims 
if a trust company is acting. 

Comparatively few men have had 
experience in settling estates. No wise 
man wants to give some of his friends 
that training at his expense. 

How many individuals would know, 
for example, that a sinking fund ought 
to be set aside for amortizing bonds to 
prevent the shrinking of the estate 
before distribution? 

These are matters of routine with 
the specialists that carry on the trust 
company’s work. No individual can 
hope to know all that is stored away in 
the composite mind of the corporate 
entity. The trust company keeps con- 
stantly in touch with developments in 
federal and state income taxes and 
inheritance taxes —and is thus able to 
avoid penalties and to obtain discounts 
for prompt payment. It knows where 
to look for the assets of an estate —often 
a difficult and delicate task. It knows 
what expenses should be paid out of 
principal and what out of income. It 
knows how to wind up complex 
estates. It has an elaborate organiza- 
tion that has been built up to care for 
the property that passes by inheritance. 
Refinements have been worked out, 
facilities added, accounting improved. 
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Things move with machine-like pre- 
cision, but not mechanically. 

The personnel of the trust company 
not only knows what to do but how to 
do it tactfully and sympathetically — 
qualities essential to those who care for 
the property of others. Trust officers 
are efficient business men, but not just 
the cold, hard-headed type. Rather 
they are kindly, understanding friends. 

The safety of its investments is the 
prime consideration of an institution of 
trust. Doubtful securities received 
with an estate are replaced by invest- 
ments with as high a rate of income as 
is consistent with safety. 

Not only is the internal audit system 
of the bank or trust company most 
rigid, but its accounts are likewise 
examined regularly by the committee 
of the board of directors, and by the 
governmental banking authorities. 

An accounting is made regularly to 
interested parties, who may, in addi- 
tion, petition the court at any time for 
a special accounting. 

It is to an estate’s advantage if the 
testator does not place legal restric- 
tions on the investments. He may 
rest assured that those chosen will be, 
first, safe, and second, profitable. The 
safety of trust investments is jealously 
guarded. “Called bonds” or stock 
subscription rights are not overlooked. 
Nor is real estate allowed to depreciate. 
The neighborhood must be kept up or 
the investment in it is withdrawn. 

A trust company is handling an 
estate for two prominent financiers 
who accepted their appointments as 
trustees as a personal favor. Against 
their wishes the trust company recom- 
mended selling certain securities. If 
the securities had been retained, the 
estate would have lost about $3,000. 

The judgment of these two men 
ordinarily was good but developments 
showed that it was inferior to the 
collective judgment of the specialists 
in the trust company. 

A man came into the office of a trust 
company one day for advice about his 
will. ‘Don’t you think,” he asked, 
“that a good business man would make 
the best executor for me?” 

His was a complex estate, involving 
stocks, bonds, city real estate and 
farms. When it was explained that the 
officers were good business men special- 
izing in each of these lines, he soon saw 
the advantage of hiring them all for the 
price of one “‘good business man.” The 
fees charged by a trust company and 
an individual are the same by law. 

There are, moreover, certain savings 
when a trust company acts —expenses 
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woo they are offering the public 

the most sensational motor car 
value the world has ever known—a Six 
in the price range of the four—Chevrolet 
dealers are again enjoying the greatest 
year in their histories. ° 


In less than eight months, more than a 
million Chevrolet Sixes have been 
placed on the road—an unmistakable 
indication of the public’s approval of 
Chevrolet’s policy of progress. 


As a result of this great volume of busi- 


ness, Chevrolet dealers are occupying 
an even sounder financial position than 
ever before. Their current banking 
transactions are larger—their property 
investments are increasing—and their 
net earnings are growing in propor- 
tion to their greater volume. 


Naturally, bankers appreciate the 
strong financial status of the Chevrolet 
dealer—with the result that holders of 
the Chevrolet franchise are enjoying 
constantly increasing commercial 
prestige in every section of the country. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, 
$645; The Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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Do You NUMBER 
Blindly ? 
Then try a 
“VISIBLE” 


It will stop errors 
and spoiled work 


Pictured to the right is the 
Model 41, American “Visible” 
Numbering Machine. We 
make this fine numberer for 
those who want the BEST 


WHEEL, 
MopEL «i $12.00 
Canadian Price - $15.50 


654321 


(Facsimile Impression) 


AMERICAN VISIBL 


At Stationery, Office Supply and Rubber Stamp Dealers 


The 41 costs no more than the ordinary 
machine but being visible, does more. Help 
your employees prevent mistakes. Try one 
and notice how it speeds good work. Beauti- 
fully finished in distinctive lustre frame with 

handle. 

For those who desire a really good low priced, non- 

visible machine, we recommend the American 
“5 in 1’—5 movements, sturdy, well made. Prints 
from long-wearing steel type. Easy to set. 

(5 wheels) ‘‘5-in-1"" Model 110, - $7.50 

(6 wheels) ‘‘5-in-1"" Model 111, - $8.50 


Slightly higher on Pacific Coast and Canada. 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago —- London ~ Paris 
In Canada: 8.S.Stafford & Co., Ltd.,146 King St. W., Toronto 


which the individual executor must 
otherwise incur and charge. 

No bonding charges for a _ trust 
company; bond for the individual for 
an estate of $100,000 eats up $300 the 
first year and $200 each succeeding 
year. 

The experience of the trust company 
enables it to avoid most charges for 
specialists, legal and otherwise, which 
the average individual executor and 
trustee must pay for out of the estate. 


THE BURROUGHS 


There is economy in such overhead 
items as clerk hire, stationery and 
vault and safe deposit. There are also 
certain discounts for prompt payment 
of inheritance and other taxes which 
an individual might overlook. 

Against the individual executor, the 
charges are uncertainty, inexperience, 
individualism, single judgment, ex- 
pense. Favoring the trust company 
are permanence, organization, safety, 
collective judgment, impartiality. 


Dress Up the “Great Reality” 


(Continued from page 25) 


more may be surplusage that will 
enhance the advertising value. 

In this statement the only variable 
items are the figures. Changes in 
names will come occa- 
sionally but the whole 
may be made into an 
electrotype with space 
mortised out for the 
tables of figures. Mak- 


statistical news summary giving com- 
parisons, bank by bank, with the last 
preceding statements. It is a veritable 
maze of figures in news and advertising 
columns whose merit 
or demerit is that it 
makes comparisons 
possible. This scheme 
is not in vogue else- 
where, at least to such 


You Want 


Personal Service 
Advertising 


* General Depart- 
mental Development 
Consolidations 
Anniversaries 
New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 
building units or 

combinations. 


Write to- 


Crappick Service Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ing the statement ready 
for publication is 
nearly always a rush 
job. It is simplified 
greatly if the printer 
has only to “set” the 
tables of resources and 
liabilities. He must use 
type that harmonizes 
and he should be pre- 
pared to do so. The 
result of this process 
of preparation is al- 
ways satisfactory and 
always worth while. 
It is the means by 


IX 1920, when our deposits were about 
$92,000,000, our late president, F. H. 
Goff, in commenting on this bank’s 25th 
anniversary, said: 

“ 2.1L wenture to predict if The Cleveland 

Trust Company continues to serve the people 

of this city in the same spirit in the future as it 

has in the past, that within another ten years 

its deposits will exceed $250,000,000.” 
Today, nine years later, the statement below shows 
the deposits of The Cleveland Trust Company 
exceed $256,000,000. 

The prophecy is fulfilled and is a source of 
pride to all who are interested in this bank. 


HARRIS CREECH, President 


Condensed Statement of Condition. June 29, 1929 


The 
Cleveland 


Trust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street 
Centers 


degree, but the pos- 
sibility of comparison 
is always present. Thus 
the status of a bank 
which is, of course, 


absolute, becomes com- | 


parative and so loses 
much of its meaning. 
In Chicago the adver- 
tising value of pub- 
lished statements is 
diminished because of 
the complexities and 
perplexities which flow 
out of the deluge. The 
value of the statement 


which a published bank 
statement is brought 


. . U.S, Seate, Municipal and Other Bonds and 
not only within legiti- men 


mate classification as 
advertising but is given 
the full measure of ad- 
vertising value. 

What becomes of this 
bit of work, studied 
out with such care and 
brought to completion 
with such labor? 

It goes to one or 
more newspapers, alas! jj 
Its future is undeter- Mente 
mined and often 
uncertain. If the ad- 
vertiser can dictate its 
position in the paper, he is_ lucky, 
but if he can and does do that, 
he is still in the dark as to the company 
it will have. It may do worse than be 
placed in direct touch with the bank’s 
nearest competitor. In Chicago, by 
common consent, publication of state- 
ments is simultaneous for all local 
banks. For one day the newspapers 
are plastered with bank statements 
which are supplemented by a long 
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32.937, 480.14 


Resources eee 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 
Acceptances Executed by this Bank 


Member, Federal Re 
1, Cleveland Cleariny 


An outstanding example 


| advertising is not, I 
think, increased by 
gregariousness. As it 
is, it flocks too much 
and too often. Still, 
the belief of Chicago 
bankers seems to be 
that it is dangerous to 
be out of the herd 
even if it impairs ad- 
vertising value to be 
in it. 

The advertising 
man, always eager for 
results and ambitious 
to make advertising 
effective, if not 
directly remunerative, 
will suggest querulously: 

“Having given your statement ad- 
vertising form and style and value, why 
not print it apart from those of the 
other banks? Give it the size which 
justifies it as the representative of the 
institution of which you are proud, 
and give it, in publication, the dignity 
of isolation, to tell its story, as best 
it may, to a rather bored and reluctant 
public.” 
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Before You Decide Which Vault Door To Buy 


ASK THESE 


1. Will the door give absolute protection against oxy- 
- acetylene attacks, drill or explosive hazards? 


Is the door covered by a five-year replacement guar- 
antee? 


3. 


Will the design and appearance of the door win 
4. 


customers’ approval? 
Is it equipped with Yale & Towne combination and 
timelocks, guaranteed and serviced by the largest lock 
organization in the world. 

s ease of operation of boltwork and compressor 
system assured by use of 14 steel and bronze bevel, 
worm and spur gears, lubricated by 12 easily access- 
ible oil tubes? 

Are the bolts solid, oversize and with ornamented tips? 

Is the crane hinge polished steel? 

8. Are there finish plates in vestibule, or merely painted? 

Are compressor blocks and housings heavy castings, or 

pressed sheet iron? 

How does the weight compare with other doors? 

Does declared weight reflect the door built up toa stand- 

ard or down to a price through reduction in weight? 

12. Will manufacturer guarantee declared weight by in- 

corporating in contract an allowance per pound for 

underweight? 

Will it allow the maintenance of banking room and 

vault floor levels without the extra cost of lowering 
platform, as possible with National Plug type doors? 

14. Is it standard with compressor lock to prevent locking 
employees in vault in case of holdup? 

15. Will terms of contract demand advances before door 


is delivered, or National policy of after installation 
and acceptance? 


16-Inch National Vault Door of River Forest State Bank, 
River Forest, Ill. 


RIVER ForEStT STATE BANK 


Only National Bank Vault Doors 
Give You All These Advantages 


OU can be sure of satisfaction with 
National Bank Vault Doors and National 


29, 192% 


Safe & Lock 


‘The Nati street, 
ur. D. D. Rodertecn, View 
Bank Vault Equipment, because both are wa 


the ultimate in protection, attractiveness, 
and prestige. Make the test for yourself. 
Compare National Bank Vault Doors with 
any other make or type you choose. Set 
off point against point, materials, con- 
struction, weight, beauty and the like. We 
are confident you, too, as so many other 


bankers are doing, will decide in favor of 
the National Door. 


Dear Mr. Bo! th ant interior 


the dalance A} on contract 


massive door that 
a with the mass liments 
We are very 8° are con- 
gornisned ws, end say, Marob 16; your 
our formal was made iD OOF 
ed that 


you contisued success, 


truly, 
Yours younst STATE BASK. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK CoMPANY 


Established 1883—45 years ago 


New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
| Works—FEast 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| RPS This Book *% The National Safe and Lock Co. 
FREE 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
sient ee mation on the subjects I have checked below. 
| ODaylight Robbery (Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 
O)Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests OVault Lockers 
vitalimportance to 
of experience are 
at your service. Address 


= Clip and Mail This Coupon Now ; 
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LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


BREAKERS! 


‘Breakers ahead!” This cry from the lookout 
aboard ship is the signal for alert attention, 
quick action. For in the breakers a ship is 
helpless. Its safety lies in sheering off in time. 

Committed to inferior paper, your account 
ledgers are “‘in the breakers.”’ Safety lies in 
sheering off to the right paper—for instance, 
to Wesron’s Machine Posting Ledger, a 
‘paper of high quality that you will buy eco- 
nomically. It stands up crisply, does not 
droop. It costs less than good card and takes 
up less room in the files. It is of high rag 
content; its buff color is kind to the eyes. In 
a word, it is right! 

Your dealer will gladly furnish sample 
sheets of Weston’s Machine Posting Ledger. 


Byron Weston Gompany 


A family of paper makers for more than sixty-five years 
MILLS AT DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


! 
H DRAPERIES | 
|| IMPROVE YOUR WINDOWS 

! Send Glass Size for Estimate 

| 


New Depositors 


Appreciate the warmth of welcome extended 
by engraved Acknowledgment Cards. A 
greeting personalized by vour signature—like 
the handshake of a friend—the effect is lasting. 
Further particulars gladly. 

The Frank Martin 


y 
Marshall Building - - CLEVELAND 
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Cases Before the Courts 
By M. L. Hayward 


NORTH Dakota bank needed 

money, but had already borrowed 
all that the law would allow, and 
borrowed money on a note signed by 
the cashier personally, which the bank 
endorsed, thus getting around the 
necessity of reporting it as a loan to 
the bank. 

The loan was not repaid, the cashier 
was unable to do so, and the bank 
disclaimed any liability on the ground 
that the note was the note of the 
cashier, and not of the bank. 

**Had the bank or its representatives 
returned, or tendered a return of the 
borrowed money, the situation would 
have been wholly different. The 
retention by the principal of the 
fruits of his agent’s act, with knowledge 
thereof, estops him to deny the agent’s 
authority. There is no law which 
exempts a corporation from this rule 
of natural justice,” said the North 
Dakota Supreme Court in deciding 
against the bank. 


The Washington Repairs 


HE fire was under control, but it 
was evident that the building 
would need extensive repairs, and the 
contractor was “right on the job.” 
“T understand that your bank held 
a mortgage on that building,” he 
suggested, and the bank president 
admitted the charge. 

“Well, you’ll want it fixed up as 
soon as possible, and I can do it cheaper 
than any contractor in the city,” the 
contractor urged, the president entered 
into an agreement on behalf of the 
bank for the repairs. 

The bank attempted to collect the 
insurance money, could not do so on 
account of having transferred the 
mortgage note, and then refused to 
pay for the repairs, on the ground 
that the president had no authority to 
bind the bank. 

“The president was acting within 
the apparent scope of his authority, 
and, if the bank owned the mortgage, 
it would have received benefits to the 
extent of the improvements,” said the 
Washington Supreme Court in ruling 
against the bank. 


A New York Cashier 


‘“T°HE president of our bank is always 

‘snooping’ into our private busi- 
ness, and I’d rather borrow the money 
from you,” the cashier of the A bank 
suggested. 

“We'd be glad to loan you the 
money,” the B bank agreed. The 
cashier pocketed the loan and spent it 
in various ways too numerous to 
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mention. The loan fell due, and the 
B bank sent out the usual notice 
demanding payment. 

Whereupon the cashier drew a check 
on the A bank in favor of the B bank 
to cover the indebtedness, certified it 
as cashier, and the A bank refused to 
honor the certification. 

“‘He was your cashier, and you are 
bound by what he did in the regular 
course of business,” the B bank 
contended. 

“The very fact that he was certify- 
ing his own check to pay his own debt 
put you on inquiry as to his authority, 
and you accepted the check at your 
peril,” the A bank retorted. 

The New York courts ruled on this 
state of facts in the case of Rankin vs. 
Bush, 192 N. Y. S. 866, and decided 
in favor of the A bank. 


Paid by the President 


AN Alabama contractor had agreed 
to do certain work, and an 
Alabama bank was involved in the 
transaction. The president of the 
bank made certain payments, the 
bank sued on the contract, claimed 
credit for the payments made, and at 
the same time contended that the 
president had no authority to act for 
the bank in the transaction in issue. 
“You cannot claim credit for the 
payments which your president made, 
and at the same time repudiate his 
authority to bind the bank,” the other 
side argued, and the court upheld this 
contention in a case reported in 40 
Southern Reporter, 415. 
_ “The bank is here suing under the 
contract and claiming credits for these 
payments. From these facts the 
court had the right to infer that the 
entire transaction was with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the bank,” the 
court said. 


The Unsigned Check 


“HERE you are,” said A as he filled 

out a check and flipped it across 
the desk. B pocketed the check, 
cashed it at the bank on which it was 
drawn —and then A ascertained that 
he had overpaid B $100. 

“The chances are I’ll never be able 
to get it back,” A assured himself. He 
looked over his paid checks —and 
found that this particular one had not 
been signed. 

‘“‘Now I can make the bank pay 
back the whole amount, and pay B 
what is actually due him,” A assured 
himself, but the bank refused to make 
restitution. 

“It was plain negligence on your 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. La Salle Street 20 Pine Street 


Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities 


Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Omaha Des Moines 
Wichita Atlanta 


Detroit 


Houston 


= 


Capital - 20 million dollars 
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Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 


and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 


investor. 
OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 
Boston Milwaukee St. Louis Davenport 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 


Test This New Circul-Air Fan at Our Expense 


IRCUL-AIR is a new invention, designed to 
use on a desk, in a bank vault or wherever 
complete circulation without blowing is 

desired; operates on any current; two speeds; 
built to give years of service; No. 1 has 9 inch 
fan—stands 8% inches high, 10 inches wide. No. 2 
fan has 6 inch fan and smaller case; finished in 
mahogany, ivory, green, walnut, black. 

MAKE THIS TEST—Order a fan; test it 5 
days. If it does not absolutely satisfy you in 
every respect return it at our expense and money 
will be refunded at once. No. 1 fan $23. No. 2 
fan $17. Holder for flowers, ash tray or humid- 
fier $1 extra. 


D. L. FRENCH COMPANY 
1101 Park Row Bldg., 15 Park Row, New York 
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part to issue an unsigned check,” the 
bank maintained. 

“It was still greater negligence on 
your part to pay it,”’ A retorted. 

“It is negligence in itself for a bank 
to pay an unsigned check, and it must 
refund the amount to its depositor,” 
said the Missouri courts in ruling in 
A’s favor. 


Was the Cashier a “Party?” 


HE cashier of a New York bank 

endorsed a note for collection only 
and sent it forward for collection. The 
note was protested for non-payment 
and the cashier was notified. The 
note was sued on, the notary’s certifi- 
cate was offered in evidence, and 
objected to. 

“The New York statute makes a 
notarial certificate of notice to the 
parties concerned admissible as evi- 
dence of such notice,” the offering 
party pointed out. 

“That is true, but the cashier of a 
bank who endorses a note for the 
purpose of presenting it for collection 
only, is not a ‘party’ within the mean- 
ing of the law,” the other side 
contended. 

But the New York courts ruled 
that the certificate was admissible, 
and that the notice to the cashier 
was a notice to the bank, as receiv- 
ing the notice came within the 
ordinary scope of his duties as 
cashier. 


A Massachusetts Conspiracy 


“TM short in my accounts,” the 

teller of the X bank explained. 
“Now, you draw a $25,000 check on 
the bank, I’ll mark it good, you cash 
it at the Y Bank, and give me the 
money to put in the till when the cash 
is counted.” 

“The cashier of the Y bank will be 
suspicious,” the friend objected. 

“No, I helped him out the same way 
last year and he’s in on this,” the 
teller assured him. 

“What will happen when the Y 
bank presents the check?” 

**As soon as the cash is counted I’ll 
slide it down to the Y bank, and 
redeem the check,” the teller agreed, 
and the arrangement went through. 
The teller got the $25,000, put it in the 
cash ready to be counted, overheard a 
conversation between the president 
and the cashier, knew that the “‘jig 
was up,” committed suicide, and both 
banks claimed the $25,000. 

“The only title to this money 
acquired by the X bank being through 
the agency of its teller, his knowledge 
of the fraudulent title under which he 
acquired and held it was constructively 
the bank’s knowledge, and the bank 
cannot hold it against the true owner,” 
said the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
in ruling in favor of the Y bank. 
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ENDORSING 


THE OLD WAY 


A Separate Operation for 


LISTING 


A Separate Operation for 
ENDORSING 


Noisy, smeary, hand- 
stamping. A time- 
waster, occasionally re- 
sulting in checks being 
“‘skipped.”’ 


THE NEW WAY 


Each check necessarily 
turned completely over, 
the operator stopping 
every few minutes to 
arrange pile. 


Both Operations 
in One= 


~. When check is listed, oper- 
ator simply turns it half- 
way over—and drops it into 
the machine. The check 
trips a latch which causes 
a metal die to print a legi- 
ble endorsement. No check 
can be “‘skipped’’—checks 
are automatically stacked 
in order of listing—and 
you can work — up to 
the last minute for clear- 


YOURS FREE = 


For complete details on how bank adding ma- 
chine operators are now doing two jobs (listing 
and endorsing) more quickly than they formerly 
could do one, send for our new free booklet, 
“How Banks Large and Small Are Saving Money 
on Check Endorsing.” No obligation. Use the 
coupon below. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO., 613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


4 


Two New Ways Banks Large and Small 
Are Cutting Check-Handling Costs — 


CANCELLING 


INS and clips concealed in checks too often 
dull, bend or break perforator needles. And 
how annoying it is for the small bank with 
only one perforator to have to be without the 
machine while it is in the factory for repairs! 


American needles are 55% stronger than or- 
dinary perforating machine needles, and besides 
this extra strength, any clerk can easily and quickly 
install new American needles in the American No. 22 or 
larger models. American machines are “self- 
repairing.” 


Don’t be handicapped by having to revert to old- 
fashioned methods of hand-cancellation every so 
often while your perforating machine is at the 
factory for repairs. 


If your machine is 
punching illegible 
cancellations—wast- 
ing the time of 
your operator and 
everyone all down 
the line— replace it 
with a machine 
where your clerk can 
replace the needles. 


Just send us a sample of the perforation it makes 
—that’s all we need. We’ll quote you a liberal 
trade-in offer that will put an end to your 
perforator troubles. 


Use the coupon below. 


*““The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 


CANCELLING 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO « Established 1910 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on 1) The new American Endorser, and the 1) Hand, (1) Foot-Power, () Automatic Electric Per- 
forators, with a [) Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is losed h ith 
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Andrew Jackson was a 
dashing go-getter. The 
Esterbrook No. 442 is 
called the ‘‘ Jackson 
Stub.” It’s a bold pen, a 
medium broad stub that 
holds plenty of ink. You'll 
like its strong smooth line. 


FREE: 8 assorted business 
pens and “The Buyer’s 
Guide,” showing the right 
pen for each job. Write 
Dept. B, Esterbrook Pen 
Co., Camden, N. J. Sold 
by good stationers all over 
the world. 


"Your 
Papers not bound necessitate con- 
stant refiling, inviting inaccuracy 
and loss. 

But Acco Pressboard Binder- 
Folders (embodying the well-known 
Acco Fastener) eliminate this risk. 

| Binding papers temporarily or 


, permanently, they compel accuracy, 


f | and create up-to-date reference 
books of your business. 


Send for. sample, giving dealer's name 


AMERICAN CLIP CO,, Intend City,N Y. 


ACCO FOLDERS 


“Bound Papers are Safe Pape 


Transfer your inactive records into low-priced 
save90% on filing cost. -Lok 
give active file efficiency but cost less than 
and reciation on steel equipment. § 
file sent postpaid. Mb today 

ee 
3617: Suth St. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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“Grine Boxes” 


(Continued from page 26) 


Chemical & Spray Materials Corpora- 
tion, backed by Chicago, Omaha and 
New York capital, but withal, repaying 
handsomely the bank that aided them. 

Recently this concern has taken in 
pumps, equipment, and the making of 
both dry powdered and liquid insecti- 
cides, and their little factory does gross, 
some two and a half millions per year 
in such products. 

The bank where was sounded the 
first alarm of the new kind of “‘Grine 
Boxes,” nursed the colony of Russians. 
Their business spread over the Central 
West, into the Rocky Mountain states, 
up into the Pacific Northwest and such 
portions of the Pacific Coast where the 
deciduous growing industries demanded 
these particular insecticides. 

One of the bank men followed up the 
case of Abram Petroschovosky who 
had the “Grine Boxes,” and did it 
with such courtesy and smiling dis- 
patch that the sequel to this is still 
being told to that bank’s auditors, 
unto the fourth and fifth figures! 

Today, actual profits accruing to 


that bank taking the time and trouble 
to assist a certain Mr. Petroschovosky, 
back in 1910, when Petroschovosky 
was intensely nervous, only a client 
classed as an “indirect depositor,” if 
you will, can hardly be computed. 

For there is nothing cheap in this 
thing called the “invisible asset,” the 

“good will” or the great silent and 
unseen reputation. 

Look! The second generation are now 
driving fine automobiles down and out 
of the Russian Hills district, where the 
Petroschovoskys and the Kragoffs and 
the Kramolovitches have now legally 
become the Peters, the Craigs and the 
Kramers. 

Russian Hills indeed! Their children 
deposit with this friendly bank, and 
travel miles out of their way to do so, 
because once their dragoman told their 
parents of the bank employee who 
really helped in the desperate hour of 
their very first big money crop. 

That was the bank that thought it 
good business to inquire as to “what 
do we do with Grine Boxes?” 


Bank Odds for Women ? 


By Thomas J. Malone 


ECAUSE the more, and the longer, 

women take part in business the 
more “businesslike” they become, the 
permanency of women’s departments 
in banks—or “Ladies,” as they are 
often termed—seems by no means 
assured, 

The experience of the Metro- 
politan National Bank in Minneapolis 
with a quasi “‘ladies’ department” 
bears on this. 

**For about four years we maintained 
a special service here for women cus- 
tomers,”’ said Joseph D. Husbands, the 
cashier. “It included a separate room 
with tables, chairs, stationery, free 
telephone and other conveniences. 
The usual bank papers were available 
there, as check forms and deposit slips. 
However, we had no special women’s 
division in the bank organization. 
Accounts of women customers were not 
kept in separate ledgers, and women 
transacted business at the general 
tellers’ windows. 

“The room was provided as a 
courtesy, so that users might sit while 
making out their papers, meet friends 
there and keep in touch with their 
homes when the baby was teething or 
a new maid being broken in. It was 
used freely, but its privileges were 


abused, Loo; so much so that we finally 
discontinued it. 

“You see, that room became a visiting 
place for persons who found its chairs 
and comparative seclusion too at- 
tractive —while others, perhaps, were 
forced to stand. Also, certain girls 
formed the habit of appropriating its 
telephone to talk to their ‘sweeties,’ 
while other customers waited in more 
or less patience, or indignation. One 
day, too, a mother brought her four or 
five young children with her and parked 
them in the women’s room —from 
which they soon escaped and ran all 
over the lobby. No harm done, but 
somewhat too lively a time for us and 
for the run of customers. 

““We gave up the room in 1921, and 
have had no reason to think we made 
a mistake or to consider restoring the 
service. The fact is that in recent 
years women have become so accus- 
tomed to banks and their ways that 
they no longer need, or expect, special 
consideration. Their presence in a 
bank today is almost as common as 
that of men. And they know their way 
about. Many women customers pride 
themselves on their ability to handle 
their accounts without coaching. 

“Yet we can all recall the time when 
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PERFECT VISI- 
BILITY with 


this Art Metal ' 


counter and coun- 
ter equipment 
gives the Bryn 
Mawr Trust Co. 
closer relations 
with clients. 


Art Matal 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


CUSTOMERS 
are IMPRESSED 
ty the dignified 
appointmentsand 
business-like at- 
mosphere of the 
main banking 
room of the Bryn 
Mawr Trust Com- 
pany. Art Metal 
typifies the 
strength and 
character of this 
bank, 


Bronze and steel equipment for banks, libraries, and public buildings 


for this Pennsylvania Bank 


Bryn Mawr Trust Cone 
chooses Art Metal to ex- 
press its friendliness and 


efficient service to customers 


HIS BUSY and growing insti- 

tution wanted banking equip- 
ment designed to give close, 
personal contact with clients. 
Bronze doors, grilles, vaults that 
would typify sound strength. So 
they selected Art Metal, just as 
scores of other banks have. . . for 
its atmosphere of simple dignity 
... Stability . . . protection. 

Financial houses large and 
small come to Art Metal when 
building a new home or increas- 
ing their facilities. For years lead- 
ing banks have found in Art Metal 
a faithful interpretation of their 
strength and personality, a cor- 
dial yet dignified welcome to their 
customers. 

Art Metal’s forty-one years’ 
experience in the production of 
banking equipment is available 
to you without obligation. A letter 


will bring a representative well 


qualified to solve any problem 
of installation, Address your re- 
quest to: Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, NewYork. 


. Hollow metal doors and trim 
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BANK SAVES $900 


A New Orleans bank, last year, saved $900 by changing over to and 
using LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Files. A New York firm found that 
these same storage files ‘‘cut their costs in half.’’ Let us send you a 
free sample LIBERTY File and full information. You too can save 


money, space, time. 


LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Files are 
made of the highest quality, water-proofed, 
corrugated fibre board. They are strongly 
reinforced with cloth tape. End labels are 
attached. Free gummed labelling strips are 
furnished. Twenty standard sizes are avail- 
able—a size to meet every storage filing need. 


20 Standard Sizes 


Deposit slips........ No. 1— 8 x4 x24 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 2— 9 x 334x24 
Small deposit slips...No. 3— 6 x4 x24 
Pass books (2 rows)..No. 4— 7 x 54x24 
Old statements, etc..No. 5—10'4x 444x24 
Telegram copies..... No. 6— 84x 5%4x24 
Vouchers, etc........ No. 7— 9 
Deposit slips, etc.....No. 8— 8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9—9 x4 x15 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 


Cap (Legal v)....No. 12— x10 4x 

No. 13—10 x8 x24 
Ledger sheets........ No. 14—12 x124x12 
Documents.......... No. 15— 44x10 x24 
Larg e deposit .No. 16— 8 x5 x24 
3x5 enna or slips....No. 17— 54x 34x24 


Vouchers, etc........ No. 18— 84x 7 x24 
Savings, checks, etc..No. 19— 7°%x 34x18 
Savings ledger cards.No. 20— 5%x 84x24 


Special Sizes made in lots 
of 100 or more 


Get the facts today. 
and full information. No obligation. 


More than 10,000 banks and trust companies 
are today using these files and thousands of 
leading business firms. Many users have 
made LIBERTY Files their standard storage 
filing equipment. Is not the experience of 
these firms and banks a guarantee that you 
too will find LIBERTY Files more 
satisfactory? 


Write for free sample 


“using | 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING — CHICAGO, ILL. 


Many 
Attractive 
Designs 
for the 
New Money 


NEW SIZE 


XMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


All Banks 
Will Need 
More This 


Year 


Samples and prices 
on request 
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women —whose place then was sup- 
posed to be distinctly, if not solely, in 
the home —were timid and a little be- 
wildered in a bank. They came but 
seldom, and when they did come they 
were usually ignorant of bank practices 
and had to be set at ease and helped 
along. That time has gone.” 

A Minneapolis bank which for years 
has conducted a ladies’ department in 
the full sense—separate accounting, 
separate tellers, separate quarters — 
believes it will be a good long time 
before women cease to appreciate such 
a department. Its auditor told why. 

“It is true,” he said, “that not a few 
of our women customers regularly re- 
frain from using the department — go to 
the general tellers in preference. Some 
dislike a semblance of being coddled. 
Some of them don’t want to deal with 
women tellers, have a poor opinion of 
their own sex as money handlers. Yet 
a majority like the privacy of the 
ladies’ department and its conveniences, 
particularly that of not having to stand 
in line. 

“Besides, we find that operating 
such a department is economical for the 
bank. Women’s accounts, on the 
average, have far less activity than 
men’s, so that a ladies’ bookkeeper can 
handle three times as many accounts 
as one in the commercial department. 
That cuts overhead. 

“Of course, when women, having 
achieved complete economic inde- 
pendence and parity with men in busi- 
ness, maintain as active accounts as 
do men, this advantage will disappear.” 


Ye Olde Signboard 
Significance 


(Continued from page 21) 


Head has recently appeared, the sign, 
according to old records, of No. 40. 

Our little tour is ended, and I may 
fittingly conclude by quoting the 
words under an old print of the sign of 
Thomas Hobson, a Cambridge carrier, 
whose method of allotting horses to 
posters gave rise to the saying “‘Hob- 
son’s choice.” He had an inn in 
Bishopsgate in London and his sign 
was a picture of himself holding a bag 
of money, the words being: 


Laugh not to see so plaine a man in print; 

The shadow’s homely, yet there’s some- 
thing in’t. 

Witness the Bagg he wears (though 
seeming poore, ) 

The fertile Mother of a thousand more. 

He was a thriving man, through lawful 


gain, 

And wealthy grew by warrantable gain. 

Men laugh at them that spend, not them 
that gather, 

Like thriving sonnes of such a thrifty 
father. 


Not inappropriate lines, perhaps, 
to adorn any of the great banking 
houses in Lombard street. 
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The Blacksmith's Daughter" 


Would not Protect Your Wealth 


The “Blacksmith’s Daughter”—the curious 
title which 17th century England gave to 
the crude pad-locks of that day—safely 
guarded the wealth and property of lords 
and nobles. Not because these locks were 
impregnable, for they were 
clumsy affairs at best, but 
because they were held ina 
strange superstition by the 
people. Even the most 
hardened criminal hesi- 
tated to attack the “Black- 
smith Daughter” although a 
few blows of his heavy sword 
would have broken its hasp. 

Today, locks hold no 


superstitious fear for mod- 


ern criminals. The only guarantee that 
your wealth will be protected is to place 
it where no thief can break through. 

Diebold Bank Vaults need no supersti- 
tion to aid them in thwarting the crimi- 
nal. Years of research and 
experience in building 
protective equipment have 
made the Diebold name a 
symbol of security. 

Diebold Vault Doors, 
massive in construction, 
yet beautiful in design are 
protecting the wealth of 
hundreds of the largest and 
finest banks against burgla- 
rious attack. 


Write for complete information on design and installation 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


SAFE 


DIEBOLD 


ASK. YOU R. 


BAN R. 
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TheHallowell” 
Steel Truck 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 

ASK US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


EASY SNAP 


Collapsible 
Storage File Boxes 


Outstanding Features : 


| 1 —47 stock sizes. 
2—One-piece top. 


3—Pull tabs. 
| bottom. 


| 

| 

4—One gummed strip on | 

| 


5—Automatic fastener. 
6—All smooth surface. 
7-- Quality fibreboard. 


At Lowest Prices 


- STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


Manufacturers of Bank Supplies 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street. 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 
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Now It’s A Bank “Newspaper” 


By Thomas J. Malone 


HE woman who wrote the anony- 

mous check, the farmer whose 

bees had hives; the miser who 
found he was losing interest in hoarding 
his money; the debtor made uneasy by 
easy payments; the blushing girl who 
told the teller she had a mole on her 
left arm; the airy waster who burned 
the $20 bill because it was easier to 
burn it than to pay it; the lady shoe 
customer who wanted them large in- 
side and small outside; the explosion 
started by the powder on father’s 
sleeve upon his return home from 
lodge meeting; the appropriateness in 
the act of the man who selected six 
bankers for his pallbearers —all have 
been commemorated in the miniature 
“newspaper” issued in the last three 
years by the Metropolitan National 
Bank of Minneapolis and distributed 
to depositors with their monthly state- 
ments. 

Such items promote the bank’s pur- 
pose in this novel contact with cus- 
tomers, to provide a friendly medium 
that will cause smiles and good humor 
as conducive to closer acquaintance. 
A diversity of content from month to 
month, in many moods, furthers the 
relation. 

“Metropolitan News” looks like a 
newspaper and reads like one. Its 
four pages, two columns to a six by 
three-inch page, offer feature articles, 
trade summaries, personals, editorials, 
photographs, crossword puzzles, jokes 
and verse. Display advertising, of the 
bank only, is used. The style is 
intimate, informal almost to breezi- 
ness. It takes the profundity —the 
highbrow and the upstage—out of 
bank publicity, writes of officers and 
employees as human beings, outlines 
the service of various departments and 
presents specific information on com- 
mon phases of banking practice. 

The range of subjects treated is by 
no means limited to bank affairs; it 
comprises city and state promotion, 
facts about schools, parks, lakes, high- 
ways and industrial growth, doings of 
civic and recreational bodies, and even 
thumbnail sketches of national char- 
acters. 

In its thrift program, the bank em- 
phasizes the saving of dimes. George 
B. Norris, its president, disclosed the 
history of this advocacy in an article 
in one of the numbers of the ‘““News.” 
Written in a direct, conversational 
way, it aptly illustrates the possibilities 
of such a medium. In contrast with a 
certain magnate who has won wide 


| repute as a dime dispenser, Mr. Norris, 


it seems, prides himself on being 
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one of the closest dime-clutchers in 
America. It is his boast that he hasn’t 
spent, or given away, a dime in more 
than thirty years. 

Back in 1894, according to the Norris 
article, when he obtained his first real 
“position,” he began to save dimes. 
“Every dime that touched my fingers 
(not including dimes that belonged to 
the company or other persons or cor- 
porations) went into my lower left- 
hand vest pocket until I could get to a 
bank. The habit became so strong that 
I didn’t consider a dime as money with 
buying power. One time for lack of 
other funds I walked a mile from the 
station to the Portland Hotel carrying 
two heavy bags, although my vest 
sagged under the weight of dimes 
accumulated between Minneapolis and 
the Coast. 

“Once I turned in an expense ac- 
count for $51.20. The treasurer paid 
me all in dimes. Other people have 
laughed at me. Some have regarded 
it as a harmless idiosyncrasy.” 

Two months later the “News”’ fol- 
lowed this up with an editorial sum- 
mary: 

“Pay your bills, meet whatever 
expenses you have —but don’t spend a 
dime! 

“Mr. George B. Norris, president, 
has not spent a dime in thirty-one 
years —he has saved them. His dime 
savings account has sent him to 
Europe among other things —and today 
amounts to over $9,000. Just dimes — 
never missed at the time. 

“Separate the dimes from your 
change —and don’t spend them.” 

And the next month, the issue for 
January of three years ago, the ““News’”’ 
carried in a little front page box, 
without comment, this solemn adjura- 
tion: 


DON’T SPEND 
A DIME 
IN 1926 


The publication conveys informa- 
tion on banking, finance and coinage 
that may be useful or merely interest- 
ing to customers. Early in 1927 it 
introduced a question-and-answer fea- 
ture under the heading, “What Do 
You Know About That?” Three or 
four questions were asked in each 
number, and answered at the same 
time. Some of the questions were: 

“Is a check a legal tender?”’ 

“What is a broad term covering the 
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CLEARING HoOuSE 


Consciously or unconsciously, your customers are influ- 
enced—more or less favorably—by the appearance and qual- 
ity of your checks. 


Gilbert Safety Bond combines beauty with protection. It 
is made with attractive plain surface colors that also act as 
protection against mechanical and chemical erasure. 


Before placing your next order for safety checks ask your 
lithographer for a sample book of Gilbert Safety Bond. It 
contains specimen sheets of each color and describes the 
makeup of the bond that establishes it as the modern idea in 
Safety Paper. 


You do Justice to your Bank when you 


Specify GILBERT SAFETY 
| Bond 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha. Wis. 
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GIVE YOUR STATIONER A CHANCE! 
He knows good ledger paper. He wants to use it on 
the ledger leaves and important records of business. 


- USE BETTER PAPER 


1S) 


He knows likewise how easy inferior paper can slip in- 
to a ledger or record when the buyer applies price-pres- 
sure. Permanence, erasing endurance, folding strength, 
writing qualities, come from good rag fibers felted 
without hurry into high-grade ledger paper. These 
things are known to the stationer. Give him a chance 
to serve you. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves ' 
and Worthwhile Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY O ys 
Over two thousand tons of good Ay) 
rag ledger paper every year 


A. 
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bank’s relationship to the customer?” 

“Why doesn’t a checking account 
deposit book show the total amount on 
deposit?” 

*‘What is banker’s discount?” 

“Is a post-dated check a promissory 
note?” 

“Is a cancelled check a valid re- 
ceipt?”’ 

‘“‘What modern fortune dates from 
the battle of Waterloo?”’ 

Beginning in 1928, the “What Do 
You Know” was changed to “How 
About It?” with only one question 
asked —and getting a more detailed 
answer. One such question ran: 

“I deposit my salary check every 
Saturday, and I have done so for years. 
Last Thursday I gave a check in pay- 
ment of a bill, and it was returned 
marked ‘not sufficient funds.” Why 
couldn’t the teller hold my check, since 
he knew I would be in Saturday with 
a deposit to cover?”’ 

Every banker knows the answer 
that was given to that naive plaint. 

John Burgess, a vice-president, who 
handles the bank advertising, is the 
author of the “News” venture in 
public enlightenment. He is a former 
newspaper man. 

“I had to have something to do with 
a newspaper, no matter how small,” he 
explained, “‘so when I left that field 
for banking, I had to create one for 
myself. The idea of a miniature news- 
paper is not new to business, but is to 
banking, so far as I know. 

“Ours is not a house organ; it is a 
depositors’ paper. Its mention of 
personnel is limited to members of 
the bank force with whom the public 
comes in contact. 

“Ts it read? We think so. Here is an 
indication. Many customers look into 
their statements before leaving the 
bank, and we find very few copies of 
the ‘News’ left on lobby desks, on the 
floor or in waste baskets. Folks take 
them away to be read in office or home, 
perhaps to be shared with the family.” 


What Every Merchant 
Needs 


(Continued from page 32) 


dot, a public that in its attitude toward 
banks, stores, and in fact all business, 
is really intelligent. 

None of the ends here suggested can 
be attained without excellent team 
work all around. We shall need rather 
fully to understand the business prob- 
lems of each other. “Mind your own 
business strictly,” that favorite of a 
past generation, is out of date today. 
I hope it is not putting it too strong to 
say that teamwork we will have; 
those various desirable ends shall be 
achieved. 

Thus, from our seemingly pessi- 
mistic start, we end on a resounding 
note of optimism. 
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NIGHT SAFE 


Enables You to Render Continuous 


24-HOUR DEPOSIT SERVICE 365 DAYS IN THE YEAR 
Your Bank is Never Closed to Depositors 


The Mosler Night Deposit Safe 


Has illuminated letters in outer entrance frame as 
a constant reminder of your modern service. 


Flashes an electrically-lighted signal to depositor 
when deposit bag reaches the receiving safe. 


Contains many valuable and exclusive features in 
design, construction and operation. 


Takes the lowest rate of burglary insurance that is 
granted this type equipment. 


Hundreds of banks throughout the United States 
and foreign countries are now using 
Mosler Night Deposit Safes. rian 


MOSLER NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE INSTALLED IN 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW YORK CITY 


Clip coupon and pin to your letterhead for complete informa- 


tion regarding the Mosler Night Deposit Safe. 


No obligation. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of and Safes inthe World 


FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY PITTSBURGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Without obligation, please furnish us with 


complete information regarding the Mosler 
Night Deposit Safe. 


Name _ 
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Building hone Vault 
STEELCRETE 


C= among the many reasons why 
Federal Reserve and Commercial banks 
are re-building with Steelcrete Vaults is the 
utmost protection which this modern con- 
struction offers against attack of all kinds. 


One of the best appreciated features of 


Steelcrete Construction is its moderate cost. “saan 
It brings within the reach of the smallest Massive Strength 
country banker the same 3 Point Protection ye Vault i d 
which protects assets of the Federal Reserve by building a hes gga 
Bank of New York. Any building contractor and floor with layer upon 
can erect a Steelcrete Vault. layer of heavy Steelcrete 
You are invited to send for Certified En- ——r en 
dorsements from Bankers who thoroughly poured through and around 
investigated various systems of vault design the entangled steel—form- 
before selecting the Steelcrete System. Write ing 8 SOG mass several 


times stronger than usual 
to us today. Bank Vault walls. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New York, Buffalo 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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This “Mania” for Spec- 
ulation 


(Continued from page 22) 


share capital has been greatly reduced. 
Accordingly, in the event of a severe 
business depression, such as many 
economists have been predicting as 
likely to happen, business concerns are 
much better fortified to withstand the 
strain than in former periods. The 
banks also, in event of a return of 
“hard times,” are not likely to suffer 
as heavy losses as in the past, since 
their loans are backed up by a larger 
proportion of capital contributed by 
the shareholders. 

The rapid industrial expansion which 
has taken place because of ample credit 
facilities and ease in obtaining new 
capital during a period of rampant 
speculation, is bound to have an effect 
on current interest rates. As long as 
American gold reserves were redun- 
dant, there was no appreciable effect, 
so that call money and commercial 
paper rates were low. However, the 
heavy foreign borrowings in the United 
States and the gradual restoration of 
European and South American cur- 
rencies to a gold basis, led, beginning 
in 1925, to an outward gold movement. 
The net export of gold during the years 
1925 to 1928 inclusive was in excess of 
$500,000,000. Some of this has since 
come back, but it is doubtful whether, 
with the large demand for gold abroad 
to support bank note circulation, a 
substantial amount can be recovered, 
even with the prevailing high interest 
rates in America. 


‘THE economic consequences of gold 
exports has been heavier rediscount- 
ing at the Federal Reserve banks and 
an almost continuous upward move- 
ment of commercial and call loan rates. 
Call money rates, which were rarely 
above 5 per cent in the three years prior 
to 1927, have in recent months soared 
above 20 per cent and have only oc- 
casionally fallen below 8 per cent. 
Accompanying diminished gold re- 
serves as a factor in higher interest 
rates, there has been also a tremendous 
increase in collateral borrowing known 
as “brokers loans.” The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s figures for such loans 
granted by member banks show an 
increase from about $2,516,000,000 in 
June, 1926, to over $6,000,000,000 in 
August, 1929, the highest point in 
history. Much of this increase is not 
due to abnormal speculation, but may 
be ascribed to the larger volume of 
securities dealt in on the exchanges or 
offered for public investment. How- 
ever, the application of banking funds 
on so large a scale to speculative pur- 
poses in competition with commercial 
demands, has disturbed the peace of 
mind of the Federal Reserve Board 
which was created in 1913 by Congress 
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WILSON-JONES 


{De LUXE, 


LOOSE 


LEAF 


MERGED... 


For Even Higher 
Standards of Service 


IONEERS in developing the loose leaf records 

upon which modern banking writes its history 
—in step with every record keeping demand— 
two great organizations, Wilson-Jones Company 
and the Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Company 
attained distinction in their field. 


Under the brand names of “De Luxe,” ““Tatum” 
and “I-P” their products have become the stand- 
ard of banks and business offices the country over 


—for both pen-written and machine-posted 
records. 


Now—to establish an even higher standard of 
service—to bring to every record keeping prob- 
lem of American banking an even greater degree 
of creative and manufacturing skill and economy 


—these concerns are merged in a definite 
Leadership. 


This merger brings into being the largest organiza- 
tion in the world specializing in the manufacture 
of loose leaf record keeping devices and systems. 
It offers to the banking fraternity the experience 
and ability of a great sales organization united and 
co-ordinated to serve a single purpose. 


It places before users of record keeping equipment 
a wealth of facilities for manufacturing and for 
service unequaled in its field. 


Finally, here is a great network of retail stationers, 
thousands in number, willing to serve and pre- 


pared to furnish equipment exactly suited to every 
record-keeping need. 


Among your clients are stationers who distribute 
De Luxe, Tatum and IP loose leaf products. A 
phone call to one of them will bring to your desk 
the complete services of this powerful new 
organization; or, if you prefer, write: 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
233 Spring Street 


GENERAL OFFICES AND Factory KANSAS CITY,MO. 
3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


Eighth and Locust Sts. 
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"COMBINATION RUN” 


DLAN 


lr will pay you to investigate this 
method of obtaining depositors’ 
statements of the highest quality 
at prices substantially lower than 
when purchased in the ordinary 
way. Use the coupon below, or 
better still, ask the McBee man 
in your city to show you samples 
of these statements and explain 
just how you will benefit by the 
“combination run” method. 


McBEE DEPOSITORS’ STATEMENTS 


Products of THE McBEE BINDER CO. 
ATHENS, OHIO 


MsSsBEE makes a complete 
line of accounting records 
equipment for banks, including 
ledger trays, current and 
transfer binders, vertical - flat 
filing cases, cards, guides, 
indexes and special ruled and 
printed forms. Use the coupon. 


Tue McBee Binper Co., ATHENS, 
Please send me further information on 


{_] McBee “Combination Run” Plan. 


McBee 


(Specify other McBee products) 
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as a credit regulator. On February 2, 
1929, the board issued a “‘warning” to 
the banks against the encouragement 
of speculation and the consequent rise 
in current interest rates through the 
excessive loans on stock collateral. 
Whatever may have been the attitude 
assumed by the banks as a result of 
the ‘‘warning,” the speculative fever 
continued, and not even an advance in 
the rediscount rate in August to 6 per 
cent failed to check it. Nevertheless, 
as pointed out by the Federal Reserve 
Board in August, the burden of financ- 
ing stock transactions is falling heavier 
on the banks, so that a constant en- 
largement of their brokers loans in the 
face of higher rediscount rates, is 
likely to receive a substantial check. 
But whatever happens, aside from 
unforeseen calamity, a serious money 
panic or business depression, such as 
occurred after previous periods of 
reckless speculation, need not be ex- 
pected. General business is on a sound 
There is no evidence 


as yet of accumulation of excessive 
_ inventories on heavy bank borrowings 


from banking institutions. Moreover, 


| prices of important commodities have 


been relatively steady. Our banking 
system during the last decade has been 
greatly improved, and the facilities are 
at hand for remedying a financial dis- 
order, should one occur. 
Notwithstanding the widespread and 
feverish stock speculation of the last 
few years, a pathological condition in 
business and finance does not exist. and 
unless such condition is produced by 


_ unforeseen circumstances, our national 


| prosperity may be expected to continue 
along normal lines. 


Whose Check? 


OWED B, and the latter wrote to A 
as follows: 

“Kindly send check to cover en- 
closed account by return mail.” 

“Am sending check as requested,” 
A wrote in reply, enclosed the check, 
and placed the letter in Uncle Sam’s 
mail box. 

Now B owed C, and C learned that 
A owed B, and served a garnishee order 
on A. 

“IT mailed a check to cover the bill 
about ten minutes ago,” A explained. 

“Well, you'll have to stop payment 
and pay me, for the general rule is 
that the title to a mailed check remains 
in the sender till it reaches the drawee,”’ 
C contended. 

“I’m no lawyer, and I’m just 
guessing, but I say that when the 
drawee asks for a check to be sent by 
mail, it’s his as soon as it goes in the 
mail box,’” A answered. 

A’s guess was a lucky one, as the 
Indiana courts have upheld his argu- 
ment in Bank vs. Holtschow, 98 Ind. 
87.—M. L. H. 
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New Theme Songs for 
Banking 


(Continued from page 16) 


of safe deposit boxes, tell the owners 
of the business about it. They, too, 
might want to rent a box. 

Not all the banks have been delin- 
quent in this respect. Here are a 
few samples of what the Cleveland 
Trust Company has been doing with 
its annual reports and dividend en- 
closures to stockholders. 

Said Harris Creech, president: 

‘*I believe the satisfactory growth we 
have enjoyed in all departments, 
reflects the continued confidence and 
good will of the community.” 

And again, in a notice that accom- 
panied the dividend check, he said: 

“The patronage of so many of our 
stockholders and their recommenda- 
tions of our bank to their friends and 
acquaintances, have played an im- 
portant part in the fair portion of 
prosperity our company enjoyed last 
year. 

“I take this occasion, therefore, to 
thank all those who are helping to 
carry on the traditions of service and 
trust which this bank represents in our 
community.” 


ANP later in a message to employees, 
Mr. Creech said: 

“Every employee should regard 
himself as a banker trying to help his 
prospects establish a rational financial 
program step by step. Those who do 
not feel able to advise their friends in 
this way, can at least familiarize them- 
selves with the sources of such advice 
at the bank and make sure that the 
new customer gets in contact with 
some officer or department head who 
can and will help him to use progres- 
sively, a!l of our services which he 
needs.” 

And while we are on the subject 
proven industrial and merchandising 
methods that finance might very well 
adopt, it might be well to consider the 
question of competition which in most 
businesses is said to be the life of trade 
but which, in banking, may easily be- 
come the death of it. 

For example, one bank all too eagerly 
solicits an account which may have 
been regarded as “‘good riddance’ by 
another bank, probably because the 
customer maintained insufficient bal- 
ances or demanded too much free 
service. Just as the department stores 
and industries in general have main- 
tained trade associations and credit 
bureaus, it might work to the advan- 
tage of banks to make use of their 
clearing house association to list and 
label undesirable business and thus 
warn new business solicitors of member 
banks against some of the unprofitable 
solicitations. 

And is the banker developing his 
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New population to serve 


EARLY sixty per cent 
of the world’s tele- 
phones are in the United 
States. There are more than 
sixteen telephones for every 
hundred persons in this coun- 
try. The total number of new 
telephones added by the Bell 
System in 1926 was 765,000; 
in 1927, 698,000; in 1928, 
750,000. The fact that the 
responsibility for such a large 
part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests 
solely upon the Bell System, 
imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public 
to see to it that the service shall at 
all times be adequate, dependable 
and satisfactory to the user. 


The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, with its pred- 
ecessors, has paid dividends regu- 
larly for forty-nine years. The Bell 
System is expending more than 
five hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars a year for plant and equipment. 
Through a far-sighted management, 


ty 

the Bell System maintains tele- 

phone service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety. 

More than 450,000 stockholders 

own American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company shares which are 

so widely distributed that no one 

individual holds as much as 1% of 

the total capital stock. 


May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts’’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO., Inc. 


195 Broadway 


personnel as is the department store 
executive? Elaborate courses in de- 
portment and sales conduct are main- 
tained by department stores and 
national manufacturers in the realiza- 
tion that, after all, personal salesman- 
ship is the deciding factor in the growth 
of an institution. 

Some banks have conducted sales 
courses for their employees and even 
issued sales manuals, but their number 
is small indeed. 

As recently as a year ago, many 
orthodox bankers regretfully declined 
sizable deposit accounts because 
money rates were low and they dis- 
liked to add to the large volume of 


New York City 


idle money already in the vaults that 
was not earning its keep. 

Less conservative bankers accepted 
these deposits —perhaps with a silent 
prayer that times would improve and 
rates goup. As it happened, the latter 
guessed right. 

In the intervening months of un- 
precedented financial history, inland 
and western banks have begun to 
adopt many of the time-tried practices 
and methods of large eastern institu- 
tions in matters of loans and close 
scrutiny of the money market. One 
banker has suggested that these same 
banks could adopt with equal or 
greater profit another practice now 
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—Build small unprofitable savings into profitable 
accounts 

—Revive dormant savings accounts 

5 —Establish a Real Estate Loan Department 
- —Advertise for large construction loans 
—Advertise for small housing loans 
—Solicit correspondent bank accounts 
—Sell commercial banking to business men 
—Sell the checking account as a financial service 


—Inaugurate and announce the service charge on 
checking accounts 


—Meet trust objections in selling 

—Fit trust advertising into a general campaign 
—Analyze the trust department 

—Prepare institutional copy for investment houses 
—Develop sales promotion for investment houses 


—Coordinate sales, buying, advertising and sales 
“> promotion for investment houses S 
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long current in the principal money 
centers—the sliding scale of interest 
paid on large time deposits, as used by 
New York banks in accordance with 
conditions in the money market as 
reflected by Federal Reserve rediscount 
rates. 

Every right-minded banker wants 
only a fair margin of profit. If the 
money market dictates that money 
should be loaned out at 6 per cent, 
depositors having accounts of $25,000 
and up may be entitled to 3% per cent 
on the use of their money. If the 
market is lower, the customer should 
expect the deposit rate to be adjusted 
accordingly. 

The sliding scale method adopted 
jointly by the clearing house banks of a 
community would eliminate the neces- 
sity for individual guesswork and 
would be to the advantage of sound 
banking by assuring a fair return to 
the bank and customer under any 
market conditions. 

The adoption of such a flexible 
interest rate would require no special 
set-up in the organization of any large 
bank. 

These time deposits would be 
grouped and placed under separate 
control where they would be analyzed 
frequently and the current rate applied. 
Of course it would be essential that all 
the banks, presumably members of a 
Clearing House Association, would 
jointly adopt this procedure. That 
would be the only fair way. 


A Double-Barrelled 
Insolvency 


A PENNSYLVANIA trust company 
held stock in a Pennsylvania 
national bank; both institutions failed. 
The banking commission of Pennsyl- 
vania took charge of the trust company, 
the Comptroller of the Currency took 
over the national bank and assessed 
the stockholders, including the trust 
company, under the familiar Federal 
law subjecting stockholders in such 
banks to the “double liability”’ rule. 

‘The assets of the trust company are 
not sufficient to pay the depositors in 
full, and they have a first claim under 
the Pennsylvania law,” the com- 
missioner of banking contended. 

“Your state law conflicts with the 
Federal Reserve Act, and the state law 
must give way,” the Comptroller of 
the Currency retorted. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
however, upheld the state law. 

“It requires a very wide stretch ol 
the imagination to even guess that 
Congress intended to prevent a state 
from declaring the order in which the 
assets of one of its creatures shall be 
distributed in case a national bank 
should become a creditor,” the Court 
said. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING 


On With the Merger 
Movement 


(Continued from page 11) 


time and events can prove the advan- 
tages or disadvantages along these 
lines resulting from large bank mergers. 
Just now most of the bankers in New 
York are not concerning themselves 
overmuch with a solution of these 
questions, but are regarding mergers 
purely from the point of view of oppor- 
tunities for improved service to the 
public. 

Each bank in its origin was designed 
—or at least has devoted itself — 
largely to some particular form of 
bank service. One may be a strong 
commercial bank, another a _ trust 
company. Certain banks direct their 
energies to the cultivation of a large 
number of small accounts; others turn 
their attention more to satisfying the 
requirements of Big Business. One 
bank may concentrate upon foreign 
service; still another may be strong on 
the securities end. Some centralize 
their efforts in one large downtown 
banking office, while many others 
spread their service throughout the 
city by means of a network of branches. 


ig is noticeable that through con- 

solidations each banking house has 
usually, while strengthening itself along 
the lines of its original endeavor, 
supplemented its efforts and broadened 
the scope of its activities by affiliation 
with some bank strong in some other 
form of service. Banks strong in the 
commercial banking field have com- 
bined with institutions whose trust 
departments were superior to their own 
or with those calculated to strengthen 
foreign connections or bond depart- 
ments. The Chase National Bank by 
its first consolidations increased its 
facilities by the addition of branches in 
New York City, until now it has 
twenty-six branches in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. Then it strengthened its 
position abroad by an_ affiliation 
with an organization having foreign 
offices. 

In regard to the merger between the 
Equitable Trust Company and the 
Seaboard National Bank, Mr. Chellis 
A. Austin, president of the Seaboard 
Bank and chosen to be president of the 
consolidated institution, stated: 

“This merger provides a sound foun- 
dation for a constructive banking 
policy that will be genuinely useful to 
trade and industry. There is compara- 
tively little overlapping between the 
two institutions and they complement 
each other admirably in the various 
departments of banking which have 
been developed under their respective 
charters. 

“The Seaboard has a substantial 
domestic commercial 
splendid clientele of correspondent 
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The Winner* of the 
ARCHITECTVRAL LETTER 


of HONOR 


American Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. Archi- 
tects, Davis Dunlap & 
Barney. Vault Manu- 
facturers, Remington 
& Sherman 


is equipped with S & G Time, Combination and 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks 


The excellence of this new bank building is 
not to be judged by externals alone. For the 
complete installation of Sargent & Greenleaf 
locks furnishes maximum protection for the 
securities and valuables of depositors. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


Rochester 


WAV 


New York 


banks in the United States, an im- 
portant foreign department, and a well- 
rounded trust division. The Equitable 
has an extensive overseas business and 
several branches abroad, in addition 
to its large trust department and 
commercial banking activities. The 
consolidation will establish a powerful 
institution capable of providing com- 
plete facilities for its customers in 
every field of banking.” 

The combination of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce likewise was mutu- 
ally beneficial, as the one obtained the 
facilities of a leading commercial bank 
of this country, and the other added 


to its services a strong organization 
built up by a trust company. 

The National City Bank, in the 
acquisition of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, transferred all of its 
trust business to the latter, doing 
business under the name of the City 
Bank Farmers’ Trust Company. 

By the absorption of the private 
banking business of Blair and Company, 
one of the oldest bond houses in Wall 
Street, the Bank of America greatly 
benefited its security affiliate, the 
Bancamerica Corporation, at the same 
time that it increased its own financial 
power. 

One of the greatest services resulting 
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; Names That Signify Strength 


: and Security 

3 ‘Tz Standard Oil Building at Broadway and Beaver Streets, 
: : New York City, typifies in stone the strength its name 
sf implies. The vault equipment of the Germanic Safe Deposit 
2 Company, which is installed in this building, comprises all the 
g most recent and highly developed features for the protection 
2 of the funds of a bank. 

5 Specially designed lowering platforms provide for the adjust- 


ment of the floors of the vault and lobby to the same level. Two 
massive rectangular entrances, each of more than 30” over all 
thickness, open upon an interior handsomely finished with 
polished steel ceiling and wall plates. 

Several thousand individual safe deposit boxes in a wide 
range of sizes will be provided, with one entire section of this 
ate vault sub-divided into smaller but complete private 
vaults. 

; York Vaults signify strength—scientifically achieved. Noth- 
ing short of the safety they provide is adequate for the modern 
financial institution. Write today for complete information. 


a YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


XN 


Carrere & Hastings, Architects. Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon, Architects for the bank quarters. 
Charles T. Willis, Inc., Contractors 


Burroughs 


CHAIR for OPERATORS 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in 
office work. Ideal for use with Adding, Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating, Billing Machines and Typewriters. 


For more information and prices write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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from these large mergers is the in- 
creased ability of the banks to accom- 
modate big business undertakings with 
larger loans. In fact, mergers may 
almost be said to have been forced upon 
the banks by necessity arising from 
combinations in big business, and the 
demand by some of the large corpora- 
tions for huge sums of money for their 
various expansion programs. As is 
known, under the law a bank cannot 
lend to any one borrower, either cor- 
poration or individual, no matter how 
responsible, more than 10 per cent of 
its capital. When a great public 
utility may require for, just one new 
enterprise the sum of $50,000,000, it is 
obvious that the banks, in order to 
accommodate such demands without 
strain, must find some way of increas- 
ing their resources. Mergers seem to 
offer the best solution of this constantly 
increasing problem of the best method 
for accommodating big business. 

So some of the old names in banking 
circles are disappearing and the institu- 
tions doing business under those names 
have sunk their identities in larger and 
more serviceable re-groupings. It is 
said that of something like fifty New 
York banks that have consolidated 
in the past three years, only seventeen 
retain their identities. 

Not only in New York City but all 
over the country this movement toward 
bank mergers is going on. Since 1921 
the number of banks in the United 
States has been decreasing but the 
average resources of each unit have 
been increasing, a tendency which indi- 
cates the progress of consolidation. 
During the year 1929 this movement 
seems to have accelerated. In the 
whole country during the first quarter 
of the year, more than one hundred 
banks merged. And the movement is 
still gaining strength. 


The Powers of the 
President 


NATIONAL bank No. 1 was lending 

money to A on a joint note signed 
by A and B. It asked national bank 
No. 2 to procure B’s signature, the 
president of bank No. 2 did so, and 
bank No. 1 asked if the signature was 
genuine. 

“It is,”’ the president asserted. How- 
ever, it turned out that the signature 
was a forgery, and bank No. 1 sued 
No. 2 for the resulting loss. 

““You’re bound by the representa- 
tions of your own president,” No. 1 
contended. 

“Not when he wasn’t trans: cting 
banking business for us,’ No. 2 re- 
torted. 

“It was a mere courtesy between the 
officers of the two banks,” said the 
Supreme Court of Texas in deciding 
in favor of No. 2.—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


As a Man Eateth, So He 
Works 


(Continued from page 29) 


of literature is rapidly disappearing. 
Once, young people lived in boarding 
houses, with the Landlady, who pam- 
pered at least the Star Boarder, and 
gave three fairly good meals. 

But young people these days are not 
able to eat twenty-one meals in the 
same place, so the week’s board is pass- 
ing into the discard. Sports, motoring, 
dates and so forth take the boys and 
the girls from one place to another; 
breakfast may be picked up in a drug 
store, dinner at the delicatessen. Young 
people live in furnished rooms, or share 
apartments, with kitchenette. If the 
bank or the company has a good cafe- 
teria, that is where the main meal will 
be consumed. 

No matter how well the cafeteria is 
run, or how reasonable and good the 
fare, a certain number of employees 
will still bring lunches. 

Maybe it is done for economy. Or 
the cafeteria manager may be up 
against his toughest competitor —the 
woman at home whose cooking beats 
his, or who exercises the careful super- 
vision over what all her folks eat, which 
nowadays means much in improved 
health, because home cleanliness is 
backed with correct dietetic informa- 
tion. 

Some folks have an ingrained dis- 
trust of public eating places, no matter 
how well conducted. 

Others like a snack from home be- 
cause it is quicker, and they do not like 
mixing with a crowd during their 
lunch hour. 


WHATEVER the reason, these folks 

who bring their own lunch must be 
provided for. Left to themselves, they 
will eat at their desks, or in any handy 
corner. That means litter —and roaches 
and mice, even in new office buildings. 
At first, in Los Angeles, these home- 
lunch folks were allowed to take their 
snacks to the cafeteria, and eat them 
at a table, without buying as much as 
a glass of milk. 

That wasn’t just the thing. If you 
bring a lunch because you are living 
on a budget, and saving the money for 
some important purchase, it makes you 
self-conscious to sit with fellow workers 
who have a “‘boughten” lunch. 

The solution was found in the way 
people have of hunting a corner to 
eat lunch brought from home. Some 
of them sought the roof, where they 
were alone, and not breaking any un- 
written rule about litter in the offices. 
So a few chairs and things were placed 
on the roof, and as the idea took hold, 
this became quite a pleasant roof 
garden. 


Not long ago, for a special purpose, — 


I began to list some of the things that 
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Pe YOU KNOW that last year 
88,000,000 letters were marked 
“postage due” by the Post Office? 
Undoubtedly inaccurate scales sent 
most of these letters on their way 
with insufficient postage. Think of 
the goodwill that destroys. And 
then think, too, of the millions of 
letters old scales send out with too 
much postage on them. 


Toledo Postage-Computing 
Scales remove all risk of under- 
stamping and over-stamping. For 
Toledos (no springs) are tradition- 


Toledo Scales 


NO SPRINGS * HONEST WEIGHT 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian Toledo 
Scale Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. Sales and 
Service Headquarters in 181 cities in the United States 
and Canada, and in more than 50 foreign countries. 


ally accurate. The No. 729, illus- 
trated above, computes domestic 
postage on Ist and 2nd class mail, 
air mail and parcel post matter. 
And always the computation is 
absolutely accurate. Thus you pre- 
vent postage waste as well as dan- 
ger of lost goodwill. 


Send for the Toledo folder, ‘‘For 
the Busy Modern City’’. It shows a 
number of efficient, modern money- 
saving models. Mail coupon today. 


BCH-10 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, O. 


Pease send me the folder “For the Busy 
Modern City’’. 


Name 


Street 


City. State 


are happening to food these days. 
When twenty different trends were 
listed, I quit, but there are more, and 
anybody selling, serving or producing 


- food, should take them into account. 


The trends are toward lighter diets; 
variety; ease of preparation; ease of 
eating —see the rise of the soda foun- 
tain; eating some meals away from 
home as a family; toward foreign foods 
like spaghetti; toward salads, bakery 
goods, inert bulk like sauerkraut, dairy 
products; away from meats, fats, 
starches and the hearty things of out- 
door diet. 

These trends are international. The 
British are questioning the heartiness 


of their roast beef and boiled mutton, 
because the French had a_ better 
mortality rate during the last influenza 
epidemic, and it is thought to be due 
to lighter food. The German is going 
in for sports and a silhouette, and so 
questioning his diet. 

These are things happening, of 
course, not to foods, but to people — 
including the people in the bank. If 
the bank’s catering is not successful, 
perhaps some well-meaning officer, un- 
acquainted with food technique, is 
going against some of these trends. 

The purchase, cooking and serving 
of food is as serious business as banking 
itself, one to be turned over to 
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HE depositor’s PASS BOOK has a strong advertising value to any bank as a medium 


to identify and keep before the public the picture of a handsome bank building, a 
valuable trade mark or a well-known monogram. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY PASS BOOKS are furnished 
for every purpose: Commercial and Savings Ac- 
counts, Building and Loan, etc. 


EXCLUSIVE PATENTED FEATURES: The Pat- 
ented Cut Head (2) illustrated above. Depositor’s 
name (1) always visible, regardless of where the 
book is opened. 


bossed; duPont’s Fabrikoid embossed and super- 
finished in various colors, as well as cheaper bind 
ings. 

SIZES: Standard sizes in all bindings. All with 
lithographed fillers. 


POCKET CHECK COVERS are carried to match 
exactly with Pass Books in grain, design and 
BINDINGS permit a wide selection, comprising color. 


Genuine Leather stamped in pure gold or em- For further information use the coupon. 


Sold through Dealers or dirett, by the 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


AMERICAN Beauty Cover Company, Dallas, Texas. 


; Gentlemen: We are interested in having our Building 1] Trade Mark [] Monogram [] appear on 
: our Commercial [J Savings [1] Pass Books, Pocket Check Covers [] Office Desk Check Covers []. We 
e enclose cut (J sketch (] of same. Please send us full information. We are now using (describe character 


of your books.) 
~ Bank. 


URROUGHS ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage 
that you give them day after day. And 
while giving this unusual service they also 
register neat and lasting impressions. 


These quality ribbons are carried to your 
office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 
who service your Burroughs equipment. 
Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
f Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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experienced people. And just as certain 
persons find banking congenial work, 
so there are folks who love the tech- 
nique of food in all its branches. In 
fact, there are nations, like the 
Germans and the Swiss, to whom the 
management of food seems almost 
second nature. 

For example, the management of 
this Los Angeles cafeteria is a woman, 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Larson, who began 
as a pastry cook in a _ well-known 
Pacific Coast chophouse, thoroughly 
learning that department of the menu, 
and going on to other branches of 
cooking, then to service, from that to 
assistant managership of clubs and 
cafeterias, and finally full charge. Her 
work in this cafeteria started with 
changes in the arrangement of kitchens 
and the equipment. Far be it from me 
to mix in a heated controversy, but I 
have heard so many stewards criticize 
the arrangement of hotel, club and 
restaurant kitchens, and dining rooms, 
as turned over to them by architects, 
that there must be reason in their 
contention that the restaurant supply 
houses should have a hand in that job. 
I remember one New York chef whose 
life was embittered because a service 
door had been made too small to take 
in a barrel of potatoes! 

Proper arrangements make the dif- 
ference between quick service of fresh 
warm food, and the delays that give 
other caterers an advantage in getting 
your customers. 

To the expert food manager, each 
meal is a little drama, which begins 
with the marketing, and ends with the 
least amount of left-overs. If a tenth 
vice-president takes the trouble to 
commend the manager on the chicken 
stew, and ask how it was cooked, the 
show that day was a success. And if 
bank officers call upon the cafeteria 
occasionally for a banquet, especially 
one with important outside guests, 
that tones up the whole food depart- 
ment. Everybody from the manager 
to the bus-girls has a hand in such a 
show. It gives the same grand and 
glorious feeling that comes to officers 
and directors when the bank increases 
the dividend. 

For we all like to do our stuff! 


Cageless in Canada 


"THE main branch at Vancouver, B. 

C., of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce has adopted the cageless idea for 
its savings department. Customers 
are waited on across a wide counter. 
The counter is divided into three 
sections by columns but customers are 
not necessarily required to come to 
their own section. 

There is no guard on the counter, 
protection for the money drawers and 
for papers being provided by the 
exceptional width of the counter. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


N two banks visited recently we 
| noticed on the counter copies of an 

elaborate “souvenir booklet” printed 
when the new buildings were completed, 
in each case several years previously. 
We asked if they had more of them, 
and were told that they had plenty 
still in stock. It is customary, when a 
bank is going into a magnificent new 
building, to print a large supply of 
expensive, flattering booklets, and 
nearly always far more are 
ordered than can be dis- 
tributed. 


* * * 


A keen analyst of cor- 
poration statements says 
that the most vital factors 
in them are those relating 
to the unit costs of produc- 
tion. Regardless of how 
strong the concern may be, 
or of how well established 
in its field, the unit costs 
of production are what will 
determine its future success 
or failure. Further, says 
this banker, if the unit costs of produc- 
tion are far out of line, either too high 
or too low, they are danger-signals. 
If too high, it means that the concern 
will sooner or later lose money. If 
too low, probably there is some 
factor giving the concern a temporary 
advantage in the markets, that will 
disappear, and then possibly leave it in 
an unfavorable position. Where unit 
production costs are average, the de- 
cisive factors are usually marketing 
policies, strength of general manage- 
ment, and the conditions surrounding 
the industry. 


* * * 


A young man in a bank complained 
to his mother about the monotony of 
the routine. She was a wise woman 
and her reply deserves to be quoted: 
“Son, most of life is routine if you think 
about it. If we had to stop and think 
about everything we do, we should not 


live long. Our duty is to rise above 


routine by cultivating that faculty of 
mind that can view every task as being 
full of interest and opportunity.” 


* * * 


The importance and urgency of the 
branch banking problem tend to be- 
come over-rated. Of approximately 
3,000 branch banks in operation, 2,000 
are within the city limits of the parent 
bank and to all intents and purposes 
are merely an extension of the bank 


Mr. Sanders 


premises connected with a messenger 
service. Of the other thousand, it is 
probable that most of them are in 
“contagious territory,” just outside 
the city limits of the location of the 
main bank but to all intents and pur- 
poses in the same community. Outside 
of California there are few large 
systems, and even in California, the 
independent bank holds its own— 
there are more than 100 independents 
within Los Angeles County 
alone, not including any 
that are controlled by 
stock ownership or other- 
wise. Some of these in- 
dependents have been 
started within the past four 
years in the face of strong 
branch banking competi- 
tion. Over the United 
States as a whole the in- 
dependent bank transacts 
almost the whole of the 
banking business. The real 
question today is not 
branch banking, but the 
control of nominally inde- 
pendent banks by holding companies. 


* * * 


An incident that shows how careful 
a banker should be: A couple, man and 
wife, maintained satisfactory relations 
with a certain bank for several years. 
They seemed devoted to one another 
and always came into the bank to- 
gether. The manager got quite friendly 
with them and formed a high opinion 
of them. Then one day the lady came 
in alone and said she had her husband’s 
safe deposit box key, that they were 
just going away for a vacation, and 
that she wanted to get out certain 
jewelry to wear, and could she please 
have access to the box. The banker 
declined, and next day he learned that 
the couple had parted. The lady 
probably would have removed securi- 
ties from the box and laid the bank 
open to serious claims. 


* * * 


This happened: a bank was notified 
of the death of a customer whom we 
will call John Smith. Shortly after- 
ward one of his checks was presented 
at the teller’s window and referred to 
an officer, who explained to the holder 
that he could not pay it as the drawer 
was deceased. The payee was an 
intimate friend and was shocked by 
the news. As they were exchanging 
condolences, the door opened and the 
“dead”? man walked in! Fortunately 
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our firm 
need 
more help; 
needs 
more 


One sure way to gain time is to 
provide instant dictation service. 
Put an Ediphone at a dictator’s 
desk and sce his time for other 
duties increase from 10 to 20%. 


The Ediphone and the tele- 
phone, for written and oral mes- 
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the officer was able to prevent an 
embarrassing scene. Afterwards it 
turned out to be a case of mistaken 
identity, the deceased having been an 
uncle of the same name who had been 
bedridden for a number of years and 
almost forgotten in the community. 
The bank had been notified, as the 
old man had some money on a cer- 
tificate of deposit. 


* * * 


Some thoughts on the financial situ- 
ation and the Federal Reserve banks: 
First, that it is pretty hard to maintain 
one rate of interest for bona-fide busi- 
ness and one for speculation, because 
money is like water and finds its level 
through many leaks in an artificial dam 
that would seek to direct the current 
exclusively into one channel. Second, 
where would the business of this country 
be if the Federal Reserve System had 
bungled the delicate financial relations 
between the nations three or four years 
ago, and the world had departed from 
the gold standard, leaving the United 
States with a vast fund of useless metal? 


* 


Under “Letters,” in the Septem- 
ber issue of this magazine, were 
printed two inquiries that came 
in about our item in the July issue, 
concerning a certified check for $8,000 
which the customer repudiated. We 
must plead guilty to having acted on 
hearsay evidence in this matter and 
cannot give chapter and verse. The 
bank officer whom we thought had 
cited the case to us, denies the impli- 
cation, and we frankly do not know 
where the story originated. It was, 
however, going the rounds in Los 
Angeles several months ago, and it 
carries a moral, whether the facts are 
or are not exactly as stated. The 
moral is that it is a good precaution 
to have the customer sign a requisition 
when requesting the certification of a 
check. Otherwise the bank will have 
pledged itself to pay the item without 
anything to show for the charge on the 
customer’s account. 


* * * 


Notes on a Hollywood holdup: 
Both police and bandits did plenty of 
shooting without hitting one another 
or preventing the bandits from getting 
away. A Mormon missionary, how- 
ever, just returned from two years in 
the thick of the fighting in China, 
during which he was entirely unharmed, 
was struck by a stray bullet. 


* * * 


Some people are pretty dumb — here 
is a case of a teller in a Canadian bank 
who ran off with $17,000 in Canadian 
currency. He was arrested while try- 
ing to open an account in a branch of 
the Bank of Italy near Los Angeles. 
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The fact that he was presenting a 
large sum in Canadian currency with 
which to open the account, that he 
hesitated and stalled when asked to 
furnish identification, and that he used 
one or two mannerisms characteristic of 
a teller in handling the money, aroused 
the suspicions of the officers. They 
entertained him while a telegram was 
sent off to Canada, and had him 
arrested when the reply was received. 


* 


Another case of dumbness on the 
part of a budding criminal: A clerk 
in the transit department of a Los 
Angeles bank pocketed a check for $35 
and then went and got a job in another 
bank where he had access to cash. He 
actually cashed the stolen item for 
himself, putting his own “paid” stamp 
on it regardless of the fact that the 
check already bore the transit endorse- 
ment of the bank for whom he formerly 
worked. The check had been stopped 
and a duplicate issued, so that when an 
investigation was started, the whole 
thing was uncovered at once. He lost 
his job and his reputation for $35. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president of 
the Futurity National, says he is con- 
cerned about the use of bank deposit 
tags as scratch pads. He says every 
merchant in town has a pad on his desk 
to be used as scratch paper. He says he 
is afraid that deposit tags are being 
relegated into the same class as hotel 
towels and after-dinner stories. 


* * * 


A coincidence: J. Dabney Day, 
president of the Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
left the bank one Saturday last June, 
drove down to the ocean and took a 
swim. A few minutes afterwards he 
died from a heart attack. Four weeks 
later W. B. Clancy, president of the 
Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Riverside, California, died 
under identical circumstances. Though 
bearing the same title, the two banks 
are separate institutions. 


* * * 
An interesting case of longevity: 


The first woman bank director on 
record was Miss Emily Howland, of 


the National Bank of Aurora, New - 


York. She was elected a director when 
sixty-eight years old. She died recently 
after having been continuously on the 
board for thirty-three years, having 
attained the age of 101 years. 


* * * 


There is a teller in Los Angeles who 
used to think it was good fun to kid the 
new pages by giving them absurd 
instructions and watching to see how 
soon they got wise. Now he is not so 
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sure. The reason is that one Saturday 
morning a boy came to his cage in 
answer to the bell and was given a 
bunch of checks for the bookkeepers. 
The boy asked what he should do with 
the items and the teller, with a per- 
fectly serious manner, said “‘tear them 
up.” Just after closing time the teller 
got a call from the cashier and went to 
his desk to find him and the boy 
engaged in sorting out the contents of 
a waste-paper basket. The page had 
done what he was told to do, until a 
doubt had crossed his mind and he 
asked the cashier, who was passing, if 
he should just tear the checks across 
once, or must he tear them all up into 


small pieces? The teller remained 
during the afternoon sorting out the 
pieces, patching the checks together 
and ascertaining whether there was 
enough in the respective accounts to 
meet them. 


* * * 


An advertising expert writes: “‘Your 
own personal opinions about adver- 
tising, your likes and dislikes, are 
extremely untrustworthy guides to 
follow in the buying of advertising. 
Very few business executives even 
remotely approach that average man 
who must be the objective of all 
advertising effort.”” That is especially 
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- and more for your 
money,always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door 
—a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your 
own private bath—all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at 
no added cost. 


Restaurants, from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


there are 
Statlers in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
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(Hotel Pennsylwania) 


true of bank advertising, for the suc- 
cessful banker is most emphatically 
not an average man. Bankers should 
sink their own prejudices and take the 
counsel of those who have studied 
public reactions in those lines of adver- 
tised business where traceable sales 
can be used to check the effectiveness 
of the advertising, It is axiomatic that 
“every business man understands two 
businesses —his own and advertising.” 
* * 


What causes dormant accounts? 
Sometimes perhaps a mistake in arith- 
metic when an account is being closed, 
or provision for a check that never 
comes in. Sometimes actual forget- 
fulness. One case came to our atten- 
tion recently; a woman had $3.20 in a 
commercial account in a bank the 
other side of the city. She needed the 
money but actually was ashamed to go 
and draw it out in person —the amount 
seemed so small. Asked why she did 
not draw a check and cash it elsewhere 
—at the corner store, for example — 
she replied that she had never thought 
of doing that, or indeed of doing any- 
thing other than making the long 
journey across the city by street car to 
cash the check in person. She was 
surprised when informed that the 
bank would certainly prefer to have 
the small sum drawn than left indefi- 
nitely as a dormant account. 


* * * 


A cashier who has achieved excep- 
tional success in the handling of his 
staff told us this: “‘I make it my busi- 
ness to watch the employees and note 
every instance where an employee 
goes out of his or her way to protect 
the bank, or make the work more 
effective, or gain some new business. 
We do not have drives or campaigns 
but it is understood that promotions 
will come to those who most effectually 
boost the bank in the community. We 
sometimes give actual rewards to 
those who bring in good accounts or 
who make suggestions of value, or who 
take pains to protect the bank against 
losses. I always make it a point to 
express appreciation whenever possi- 
ble. I seldom scold, and when it be- 
comes really necessary to jack up 
someone, he gets it good and plenty, 
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believe me. Once in a great while | 
fire someone who has been exception- 
ally careless or indifferent.” 


~ * * 


Many banks when renting a sale 
deposit box, hand to the customer a 
key-ring or “keytainer’ with the 
bank’s name on it. Then if the keys 
are lost they find their way to the 
bank, which can identify the customer 
by the number on the safe deposit key. 
This works out all right for a unit bank, 
but in the case of a branch bank 
system, some further identification 
becomes necessary. This is being done 
by the stamping of a branch number 
on each ring or keytainer. By this 
means, lost keys find their way to 
head office, and can then be sent to the 
right branch, the customer being 
identified by the safe deposit box 
number stamped on the key. 


* * * 


Ata recent meeting of the California 
State Safe Deposit Association in Los 
Angeles, descriptions were circulated 
of three persons, two women and a 
man, who had rented boxes, deposited 
valuable papers and jewelry in them, 
and then had forgotten where the boxes 
were located, 


* * * 


It is good to be particular how one’s 
name is used. Five days before the 
suspension of the Pan-American 
Bank in Los Angeles it was announced 
with much publicity that Mayor 
Porter had been elected a director. 
The worthy mayor is now endeavoring 
to explain the incident. 


* * * 


Our Hollywood correspondent wants 
to know if some of those “yes” men we 
hear about could get jobs in banks. 
Sure; we’ll make them loaning officers. 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, says 
he has often wondered what Salmon 
P. Chase looked like and whether his 
name had anything to do with his face. 
Now he says he has a chance to find 
out. He only has to wait until some- 
one brings in a $10,000 bill of the new 
series. 


Czechoslovakia’s National Bank 


(Continued from page 18) 


not the old Austro-Hungarian bank 
notes. These were to be a metallic 


| reserve of 20 per cent for the first 


year, with an increase of 1 per cent 
each year for fifteen years. Actually 
the bank has a very much larger re- 
serve. It is now urging the govern- 
ment to replace the present gold 
exchange standard with the _ gold 
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standard—a step that will likely be 
taken this year. 

Until the end of 1928, the National 
Bank of Czechoslovakia had a com- 
plete monopoly in that country in 
foreign exchange. It alone had the 
right to carry balances with foreign 
banks and buy and sell foreign drafts 
or bills. The purpose of this measure 
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was to minimize the amount of working 
capital that should be expatriated, and 
at the same time stabilize foreign ex- 
change rates through concentration of 
control and large foreign balances. 
When the need for such capital became 
less imperative, other banks were 
permitted to enter this lucrative field. 
It has been a principal source of 
revenue for the national bank. 

If one may judge by the limited 
charters almost always given to central 
banks when they are first established, 
it would appear that these institutions 
have been habitual offenders against 
the body politic. The Czechoslovakian 
central bank was given a lease of life 
for only fifteen years. Already its 
responsible heads are worrying about 
a renewal of the charter, just as the 
officers of the American Federal Re- 
serve System were until the McFadden 
Act was passed a few years ago. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
Parliament of Czechoslovakia will re- 
new and greatly extend the charter 
because the bank has been pre-emi- 
nently successful in every way. 

Important among the economic re- 
sults of the war was the creation of a 
number of new central banks. A 
modern state seems to require some 
such institution to strengthen its 
general financial structure. The inter- 
vening years of peace and prosperity 
have given these new banks an oppor- 
tunity to put their houses in order and 
come into their own. From now on 
they must be reckoned with in inter- 
national financial affairs. Undoubtedly 
the most important of these new 
central banks is that of Czechoslovakia, 
a country which is already referred to 
in a current report as the world’s 
largest exporter of boots and shoes, 
and which is certain to reach increasing 
importance in the trade of the world. 


Tamaszin Wasilauskas 


AMOZZIS Wasilauskas was a de- 

positor in a Massachusetts savings 
bank. His signature card signed with 
his mark, contained the usual proviso 
whereby he agreed to be bound by the 
by-laws of the bank, and one of the 
by-laws provided that the bank would 
not be responsible ‘‘for money paid out 
to any person unlawfully presenting a 
bank book.” 

Time passed, the Tamozzis bank 
book was presented to the savings 
bank, the holder gave a satisfactory 
answer to the usual questions, and ob- 
tained a $600 check drawn on a 
Massachusetts national bank, payable 
to Tamozzis Wasilauskas. The next 
day the check was presented to the 
national bank with ‘“‘Tamaszin Wasil- 
auskas” written on the back thereof. 
Before paying the check the national 
bank telephoned the savings bank, the 
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savings bank gave the information 
written on the signature card, the 
national bank paid the check. It 
transpired that the party who had ob- 
tained it was an impostor, and Tam- 


. ozzis sued the savings bank in the 


Massachusetts courts. 

“The by-law protects us,” the sav- 
ings bank contended, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court so ruled in 
156 N. E. 34. 

“Payment was made to the wrong 
person. That is, the payment was 
made to one who was not the owner of 
the book, but under the by-law the 
bank was authorized to make payment 
as it was made, as the depositor agreed 
when the account was open that pay- 


ment could be made to the one pre- 
senting the book,” said the court. 


“Donations” 


Mest program advertising is charity 

forced on the bank, in many 
instances, by good customers. This 
should be reduced to the lowest possible 
amount, because there is no way « 
bank can fritter away money as easily 
and uselessly as in advertising in such 
publications. Where it seems necessary 
to do this for business reasons, buy a 
certain amount of space, and have 
printed there the words “Donated by 
Friends,” or something like that. 
T. D. M. 
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The Soul of Trust Service 


sure double my money in a 
year.” So said a young man in 
talking with the trust officer of an old 
national bank. The money he re- 
ferred to was $10,000 which had been 
left to him in a trust fund by his 
father. It had been stipulated in the 
will that upon reaching the age of 
twenty-five years the son was to have 
the $10,000 to invest, subject to the 
approval of the bank which had been 
appointed trustee of the fund. 

That was why the young man dis- 
cussed the matter with the trust officer. 
If the money had been left to him 
direct without any strings attached to 
it, he would have gone into the propo- 
sition and probably would have lost 
all of his money in a highly speculative 
venture, as so many young men have 
done under similar circumstances. 

As it was, the bank refused to permit 
this speculative use of the trust fund, 
but told the youth, who was really 
honest and ambitious, to keep on 
looking for good opportunities and to 
bring them all to the bank so that it 
might consider them and advise him. 

This he did repeatedly. One after 
another, various propositions were 
turned down by the bank for good and 
sufficient reasons. Some of them were 
impractical; some were downright dis- 
honest. In the meantime the young 
man had gone to work in a large store 
and was getting valuable merchandising 
experience. He was promoted from 
time to time and his business sense 
developed with his increasing responsi- 
bilities. 

Finally, he came to the bank with 
an offer that the trust officer quickly 
saw had sufficient real merit to warrant 
the most careful investigation. It was 
an opportunity to buy an established 
retail business in a small town a few 
miles away. 

The bank at once got in touch with 
its correspondent in the town where 
the store was located. That local bank 
made a thorough investigation and 
reported that the business was in a 
sound condition, that the valuation of 
the real estate involved was conserva- 
tive, and that everything was just as 
represented by the seller. 

As a result, the bank permitted the 
young man to close the deal and it 
paid over the money —$4,000 to pur- 
chase the stock and good will of 
the business and $6,000 for the real 
estate. 

Today that young man is doing well 
with the general store, is postmaster of 
the town, has a successful insurance 
agency there, and has a nice account 
in the local bank. He has found him- 
self, and also a fine wife, and has 
settled down to become a substantial 
citizen in the community. 
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This case is typical of many similar 
ones in the experience of this bank and 
hundreds of other banks and trust 
companies in recent years. The ex- 
pression “recent years” is used ad- 
visedly because such trust service on 
a large scale is a comparatively recent 
development. Fifty years ago there 
were only about a dozen corporations 
in the United States actively engaged 
in the business of accepting and execut- 
ing trusts. Today more than 2,700 
trust companies of the country report 
total resources of approximately 
twenty-two billion dollars. In addition 
to this are the many national banks 
that now have trust departments. 

The trust companies of the United 
States now have in their custody 
estates and trust funds aggregating 
over $5,000,000,000 in value. A very 
large proportion of these estates and 
funds are held in safety for women, 
children and minors of tender age. 

Naturally, trust officers have many 
opportunities to give personal, human 
and individual service to such bene- 
ficiaries. In fact, that is one of the 
special advantages of the trusteeship 
of a trust company or bank. It pro- 
vides a place where a wife or children 
or other inexperienced persons may go 
at any time when in need of sound, 
sympathetic counsel in their family or 
financial affairs. 

For a widow who is untrained..in 
business matters, the investment of the 
money on which she and her family 
depend and the management of the 
investments when made constitute a 
fearful responsibility, especially if, as 
is so often the case, she is at once made 
the target of all sorts of schemers who 
seek to profit by her inexperience. 


MANY such women approach a trust 

officer with more or less fear and 
trembling. They think that his insti- 
tution is a big corporation without a 
soul. But after meeting a trust officer 
several times they find him to be a very 
human individual, with a family of 
his own, perhaps, and fully appreciat- 
ing the problems involved in bringing 
up children. 

One trust officer is looking after 
fourteen orphan boys and girls in 
school and college. He buys their 
clothes, chooses their school, sees that 
they are kept physically fit, writes to 
them and gets reports concerning them 
from the school authorities. 

A trust officer in Pittsburgh tells of 
four orphans in charge of his company 
—three girls and a boy. He has seen 
the children educated, got the boy a 
position, and encouraged his attend- 
ance at night school. The youth is 
now a certified public accountant, and 
his three sisters are employed as 
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stenographers. The family has been 
kept together on a yearly income from 
the trustee of less than $1,500. 

Trust companies or banks are some- 
times called upon to manage business 
enterprises when the owner passes 
away without leaving heir or 
competent person in the business. In 
a typical case where a factory was 
taken over by a trust company, the 
trustee found a man able to run the 
business successfully. After thirteen 
months it was sold at a large profit. 
The buyer asked the trust company to 
continue having its representative on 
the board of directors because his 
advice and suggestions had proved so 
valuable. 

A trust company once came into 
possession of a racing stable. It ob- 
tained a manager for it. He made 
money for the estate by racing the 
horses for several months and then 
when the stable was sold out eventu- 
ally, he obtained better prices for the 
horses than were offered at first. 

Ordinarily the problem of a trust 
officer is not that of a business man 
seeking to increase his capital. His 
primary duties are to conserve the 
principal and to pay a reasonable in- 
come to the life tenants. 


SO-CALLED “spendthrift trust’’is a 

voluntary trust created by a donor 
for the benefit and support of some kins- 
man or heir who has, or might acquire, 
the habits of a spendthrift and who 
could not be safely entrusted with an 
unrestricted gift. Neither the prin- 
cipal nor the income of such a trust 
can be reached by creditors, nor can 
the beneficiary convey, assign or 
mortgage interest in such a trust. The 
trust company or bank as trustee has 
the right to pass upon the purposes for 
which the income is spent. Such 
trusts are handled by trust companies 
with the special purpose in view of 
preventing sons and daughters from 
“going through” their fortune or in- 
heritance, as they would be very likely 
to do if no provision had been made 
to protect them from their own in- 
experience, poor judgment and ex- 
travagance. 

How well-such a trust works out was 
illustrated some time ago when the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York State decided that 


a million dollar fund established by . 
- the American heiress mother of a young 


English duke could not be levied 
against. American creditors had sought 
to attach it. This fund was in the 
form of a “spendthrift trust” which 
left to a trust company the right to pass 
upon the purposes for which the income 
was to be spent. In the discretion of 
the trust company the beneficiary’s 
income can be stopped entirely and 
the proceeds used to support his wife 
and children. —7. D. M. 
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Over 700 YEO Rotary Night Depositories 
Are Now in Use in the United States 


Banks throughout the country have spent 


$1,000,000.00 for 
YEO Rotaries 


5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conclusive proof that the YEO is now 
accepted as standard bank equipment 


The tremendous acceptance of the Yeo Rotary Night Depository is the 
result of a definite need, definitely met. The Yeo—the original—is most 
widely used because exclusive features make it bandit-proof, burglar- 
proof and crook-proof. The ‘‘Victory’’ Type E Rotary weighs 1000 Ibs., 
its cylinder walls are 314” thick. It is equipped for electrical protection. 
Its proof-of-deposit system renders it error-proof. Its deposit chest is 
dynamite-proof. It has no upkeep cost. It brings down your overhead, 
It is not a question of whether your bank can afford to install the Yeo 
Rotary. The real question is, can you afford not to installit ? 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. J 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Check square for information desired) 


[_] Please send_me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


CJ cane quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 


Reasons 


5 WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON 


Burroughs 
Non-Lint 
Adding Machine Paper 


1—Strone enough to 
withstand tension re- 
quired for feedi 


ing in 
machine. 


smooth sur- 
face insures a clear 
impression. 


3—free from dust and 
““paper lint.”* 


—Tightly rolls 

msure uniform paper 
feed. 

finish does not 


absorb excessive rib- 
bon ink. 


Can be secured from the local 
Burroughs office or by writing to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


ORIGINAL ROTARY Address 
City & State 
| 10-BCTI 
Why Buy Ordinary Lamps 


When You Can Get 
FARIES SPECIAL 


BANK LAMPS 


At No Extra Cost 
F 


ARIES Lamps for Banks are speuially 
designed to give light where it is 
needed in banking work—on add- 
ing, perforating and endorsing machines— 
in tellers’ cages—in vaults—on customer’s 
tables—and on 
officers’ desks. 


Yet because of 
volume produc- 
tion Faries 
Lamps cost no 
more than ordinary 
lamps—and in the 
long run are a dis- 
tinct economy in 
minimizing eye- 
strain and clerical 
mistakes. 

Before you decide on any 
new illumination for your 
bank, learn about Faries 
Lamps for Banks—and 
the restful illumination 
of green glass Verdelite 
Slip-On Shades of which 
Faries are the originators. 


Write Today for Booklet No. B-C-10 
Showing Faries Lamps for Banks. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


No. 3207 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Burroughs 
Simplified 


System 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Dont 


Note These 
Nine Points 


Up-to-the-minute information about 
each trust instantly available. 


Adaptable to any type of trust. 


Simple enough for any bookkeeper to 
operate. 


Plain enough to be understood by every 
person in the trust department. 


Flexible enough to provide for unlimited 
expansion. 


Inclusive enough to handle every conceiv- 


able type of trust transaction as a matter 
of routine. 


Absolute audit control of every trust and 
every transaction. 


Daily automatic balance of each trust, 
and the entire trust department. 


Supplies information for audits, court 
reports, annual statements, income tax, 
etc.—eliminating special analyses. 


rroughs 


| 
1 
; 
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COMPLICATED 
ACCOUNTING PLAN 


Restrict the Growth 
Your Department 


If your accounting system is complicated, it is practically im- 
possible for a Trust Officer to have complete, up-to-the- 
minute information on each trust at the moment it is needed. 
Complexity of the system may compel the officer to prepare, 
personally, tax reports and financial statements for each trust. 
Buried in detail work that should be performed by clerks, he 
may have no time to administer properly the affairs of the 
department and those of each trust. Delays may cause clients 
to become dissatisfied with the service. 


The growth of the department as a whole is restricted, all because 
of an inadequate accounting plan. 


The Burroughs Simplified Trust System relieves the Trust Officer 
of details. He can plan and administer the affairs of his depart- 
ment—devote more time to new business—give more thought to 
each trust. Complete, up-to-the-minute information on every 
trust is literally at his finger-tips. Analytical reports, tax and 
financial statements, prepared regularly by clerks in the depart- 


ment, are mere by-products of the Burroughs Simplified Trust 
System. 


Read the nine points on the opposite page. Investigate. Note the 
simplicity of the system—the completeness of each form—how 
easily and quickly it can be installed. Compare it with your 
present system. Write immediately for more information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6260 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Copyright—Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 1929 
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Cr of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


m UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


What Course Federal 
Reserve ? 


(Continued from page 9) 


conditions of business now make it 
necessary for many country banks 
to have one or more city correspond- 
ents to take care of their seasonal 
demands for loans. The country 
bank has found that its supply of 
paper eligible for rediscount at its 
Federal Reserve Bank is not large 
enough to carry it through its seasonal 
demands and is now forced to use 
much of its paper ineligible for re- 
discount, as collateral to loans made 
with its city correspondent. Only 
through a broadening of the kinds of 
paper eligible for rediscount can this 
situation be changed, for the country 
bank as a matter of law and right is 
entitled to rediscount its paper at its 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


A Contrast tn Governmental Banking 
The history of government banks in 
the United States shows a marked con- 


trast with the present Federal Reserve 
banks as witnessed by the experience 


_ of the first bank which lost the con- 


fidence of the people because of foreign 
ownership of its stock and the second 
Bank of the United States, which be- 
came a political football during Jack- 
son’s administration. Although the first 
Bank of the United States lost the 
confidence of the people, the Federal 
Reserve System in the minds of the 
people has become the basis of our 
financial and banking system. Although 
the second Bank of the United States 
embroiled itself with the politics of 
that time, the Federal Reserve banks 
have been consistently free from pol- 
itics and only in the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is a buffer between the 
politicians and the Federal Reserve 
banks, has there ever been any hint of 
the entrance of political pressure. All 
of the current criticism is remarkably 
free from charges of political pressure 
or of political appointments in the 
Federal Reserve System. While in the 
past there has always been criticism 
directed at certain appointments by 
the President, the criticism has been 
directed mainly against the caliber of 
the appointees, rather than against 
their political affiliations, and recent 
comments on the Federal Reserve 
Board have been directed toward its 
policy rather than its political hues. 

It is apparent that the Federal 
Reserve System today stands at the 
crossroads of business and legislation. 
Changing conditions in the business 
life of our country necessitate cor- 
responding changes in the Federal 
Reserve Act if the Federal Reserve 
banks are to travel along the wide 
highway with modern business, justi- 
fying the purposes for which they were 
created. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-10-29-ADV. 
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